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ABSTRACT 

Federal action that has influenced, either directly 
or indirectly, the curricuiua of higher education is examined. The 
purpose is to oetter coapreaend the process by which educational . 
policy decisions are reached by the governaent and «hat institutions 
of higher education have to io with this process. A review of recent 
federal funding prograas in relation to degree expectation by field 
and level (in 1975-76 ani projected to 1985-86) shows a positive 
correlation between fields receiving significant federal support and 
tendency of students to choose tnose fields, as well as a decline in 
stuaents majoring in selected fields that lack federal support. It is 
noted that the federal govern<^ent is increasingly considered' the 
aajor spur to educational innovation, although funding levels for 
innovatiori m nonscientif ic fields and for encouraging institutional 
diversity are extreaely iov. A result has been the compelling 
vocational thrust of the contemporary undergraduate curriculum ia 
private and public institutions, and, unintentionally, a decline in 
general education. Several recommendations are offered, including 
that: (1) there is a need ror federal policy initiatives to be 
developed regarding tne impact of federal funding on college and 
university curricula, an.l (2) institutions of higher education should 
'ivalup-te whether they are relying too heavily on federal initiatives 
to define their educationdi mission. (Author/MSE) 
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Foreword 



In the final rc|K>rt of the Carnegie (.ouncil on Policy Studies in 
^Jti^hcT Lducatton, entitleil Three Thousand Futures: The Next 
T ivtnty Years for Higher Education, several concerns are expressed. 
Among these it is feared that: ' 

, ... the hrav7 hand of jfovernmcnt may tend \> a homogeniration of 
pilirir^ :ind prai tiers that will uiflc ihc new efforts distinctive styles 
and approaches. 

I1iat rqualitv of renulti by regiilauons may >;raduany come to re- 
plate equality <if op|x>iiunity in fair con)[.ctition; iho former reduc- 
ing and the latter elevating average performance (*980, p. 137). 

This fear is a direct result of the increased role that the federal gov- 
ernment has lieen playing in higher education over the last two 
decades. At first this role was primarily a passive, helping role. The 
estahlishmciH of studt;nt aid loan programs, Uic availability of un* 
reftricteif" institutional aid, and lands made available to help in the 
building of new facilitu:^. l^ter this role became more direct as the 
federal government made funds available to promote national policy. 
ExatnplcN of this type of aid arc categorical research grants and stu- 
dent aid designed tr/ increase enrollments in specific academic areas. 
To many it seemed that during the I970*s the federal role in higher 
eilut ation tui ned hum a helping hand to a clenched fist, using aid as 
a tool to furt^er feiieMliy -mandated social goals. This was especially 
true in pionioting equal ^educutionrtl op{KMtunity for minorities, wo- 
men, and the t>.mdtcapped. ^ 

Previous exutninut ons of this increased ifrdeml jol^ have primarily 
bect^ in the manageiwcnt ami financing '>{ the institutions. Cireat con- 
tern lias Ihtu cxprcNveci over the incrcrased number, of forms to l>e 
fillcil out. rxpcnstvc mnnagrment procedures for accountability, and 
the crnrrali/ation of authority. What has received lesser attention is 
tiie impact on the curriculum. 

This iitip.ut on curriculum has licen less obvious for several rea- 
sons. First, the icsi^n and ii^plcnicmation of the curriculum is an 
institutional rcs|M)nsibi'ity avul tlicvcforc the fetleral government has 
Ijeen r^ucful not to establish anyovciall |>olicies or si^t of priorities 
for the cui.uuhiin. Smuui, the primary pur|>ose of much of the 
feil^'ral uttion has been directed toward student access or to manage- 



ment acconHiabiliiy. ;,,ul ,h,„ i.i.pact on ciirri.iilu.i, has l>cei.'in. 
<lirc<t, and in toanv cases (niinteiuional. 

However, despite overall iiueniioii^. federal artion has had. cither 

directly o, indirenly. siKniruant inlhiiiuc on the turricid of higher 

eduraiion. In (his u |H>rt. William \'. .\fa>vi|le. researih assotiate with 
the KRU; CleiiinKtiousc (fn HikIk-i Ithuation. has idcntificti many 
ol the dneit and indirect diet is that federal anion has had on the 
cuirunhnn. Dr. Masville ha's added flarity to this area by>fir$t ex- 
aninnnK the institutional loiiiext for uirrkidar chaiiKc. a)»d then 
revitwinK s,)efih( federal programs, showin>j {low over a pc'riod of 
tnne. they have haiJ significant impact ')jn stqdcnt choice ol cur- 
ricula. ' • 

Especially with the rreaiihii of the new Dqpanm'cnt of Education, 
It 15 prohahle that the lederal rc.le in higlK-r education will increase 
r.ilher than detreasf in ifie futine. It is therefore important for in- 
Mitmions to he iwa • ol this unricular influence and to est;{bli$h 
methods to Kiiidi and lomiul it. in hi<» lonchisions. br. Mayyille 
oilers several le.onnuendatious that may help to insure a more com- 
patib'e paitnership between the higher education curiicidum com- 
munity and the lederal government. / 

]on;uUuu II Fife, Direrlor \ * 

KRIC i«(;icariiij;lunisr on Higher Education 
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I, 

OverView ^ 



This paper cj^amincs federal aciipn chac has influenced, either di-, 
rectly or indircctlyv the curriculum of higher education. The purpose 

. i* to better comprehend the process by which educational polky de- 
cisiqns arp reachcil by the goveijiment and what institutions of Inghe^ 
education have lo do with this process. The interaction of higher edu* 
c^iion institutions witi) their environment through the instrumen* , 
tality of curricular initiative would seem a given in a democratic 
social structure pledged to institutional autonomy and a laissez*faire 
economic • system. Yet institutions of higher Mucation in*thc United 
kiatcs have not' only become increasingly passive since the mid- 
nineteenth century in the area of curricuUr development, but also 
leactivc to external pressures to reform And r^tructure that have 
little io do with institutional mission or pu/pose. The nature and 
extent ot federal anion vis<%-vis the curriculum in higher jeducationi 
though still open to debate, is becoming clearer and can be traced 
historically. ' « 

^ Federal influence on cuipriculum is typified as both direct (legisla* 
live and indirect (fcgulai^ry) .< Federal education legislation, dating 
from the ^Morrill Act of I8t>2 lo the present, has taken three direc- 
tions: * expanding* the scope of vocational/technical^ atid scientific 
higher education and extending the educational franchise to under; 
served segments of th^ ' populate. These three legislative are^s are 
examined, as is the recent tendency of federal education legislation 
to become part of omnibus bills cutting an extremely broad educa- 
tional path It is suggested that the growing need for national plan* 
ning has fostered a greater role J^r the federal government in the 

^ higher education sector, precipitated the formation of the new De* 
partment of E()iicatioii, and had* a profound influence on the cUr* 
riculum of higher inuitutions. 

Federal regulations are examined that impinge on the academic 
workplace and pertain to (1) auditing procedures, (2) threats to^aca- 
demic freetlom by public control of controversial research, (3) 'civU 
rights regulations that cause curricular displacements, (4) and the 
^governmental definition of academic progress that threatens special 
institutional programs. The increasing control of lri)^her education 
the governiueiit is based on federal assumption of responsibility 
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lo ensure ecliiciiiioiiiil legislation in ihc piililic inicrcM iitul lo ensure 
accountabiliiv loi iiw ol pnlilir money. ^ 

Insiiunions ol lii^htr cthualion aic sn>(q)iil>rc lo sndi cnrriinlar 
(lisplaieincni in die absence of sirun^j instiunional ^nidclines on lUk 
naiurc of jjeneial edncaiion. wliiili. in ihe past, has f;ivAi cnrritular 
coherence lo ihe nndeiKiadiiau* colltRe. l lins. ihe ((iVinem|)orary rol 
lc^e and nniveisiiv iiniiinhnn in an arnKi ol cOrnjKiinR inieresCs, 
none of whidi has provided a seinhlancc u( cnriiinlar orderhne^s. 
The vuhierabihiv of hi^her echication institutions to external air- 
ritulur (oniiol. l>oifi dirni and imhreci, is^diie lo die ixjhiici/ation 
of the hi^jlier eihicaiion sector, the iiiabihl>^o( institutions to satis- 
factorily (klinc the nndeiKiadiiaie ciirriciiluni, the expansion of the 
pnbhr education ideal (pia« tical/votatioiial purposes of education), 
and die lack of institutional lesourtes. 

An examination of remit ledenjl fuifdiuf^ patterns in Relation to 
dCKree e\|Kitation by field and level (in I97j.7ri\ind projected to 
!98r»-8h) shows a positive cotrelatioii IntuVen fields teceiving sig- 
nificant federal siip|Kiit and lendeiu y of;studciiits to c hose those fiehls, 
as well as a decline in students majorini; in .selected lields (^lumani- 
ties, in paiiiciilar) that lack federal support. \Vhile no causeand- 
effect relationship is necessarily implied, these correlations should be 
studied. 

It is alv) observed that the federal government is hicreasingly con- 
sidered the major spur to educati.onal innovation, aHhoiigh funding 
levels for innovation in nSilstientific fields and for encouraging in- 
stitutional diversity are extremely low. 

It is concluded that federal sup|>ort is crucial, to boih public and 
private higher education. Without strong curricular leadership by 
institutions, government funding priorities have helped 5hai>c in- 
stitutional ctirric ular emphases and jjfayed a role in defitting the out- 
comes for both priv 'e and puUic higher education. The result has 
been the com|K*lling vcKatioiial tlirnst of the contemporary under- 
graduate (iirriculiini in pfivale, and public institutions. Uninten- 
tionally abetted has been the decline ol general edtication as a pre- 
mise on which to build a colieient iiiideigradiiate cxj>erience baseil 
on institutional goal statements. 

Several recominenclatioiis, are offered regarding the influence of 
^overiinunt on the curFiculuiii of In^jher ecliicuiion: 
• Policy initiatives sIumiIcI be developed Jjy the federal government 
that take into acioiiiit their potential and ac(ii;ij impact on coljegc^ 
and tmiversits cuiiicilla. 



• Tlw fnlcr.il ^i)\iriitiini( rcprcsniMiivt^ should study ihc implica 
iiou% of Icclvial lc^ld;lliolls lor ihJ (liiriiiiliiiii in*toiiciTC wilh. rep 
rcMrtiiJiivc^ iroin the liiRhti <«liicaiioii ronitiiuiiity l>efore lhc$c rcgii- 
latjtin% arc inipUnicnird. 

• (i)llcKrs ami iiiiivmiiic% should lakc ilie irii|iiitive in arciculatin^ 
more fourlidly idc%^s alniut ilie |iur|M)vi.'N ol cduc.iiion in a democracy 
ami M^tk (nud% iliai NU|)|H)it curticula lo rcali/c clic^f |nirposcs. 

• Insiiiunoiis and ihc federal Ko\(*rntncni should evaluate whether 
serving die puhhc |)ur|M)scs of ((huaitcni hy ciuouraKiiiK tniricula 
that will' |H<Hhur lu i'di-d jnan|Hmer ilm'^ ar the $amc lime sup^H^ri 
tlie iiaiiuhai ^oal ot a Kctl-cihuaied citi/ciu) (apabie of ruakirig dc- 
ciMoiu in the IkH iiueicsts of themu-ivo and the denio(n;*c society 
in which. tiicv livx*. • ' 
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Direct anf! Indirect Federal Curricular Influence 



ITic impact of fwlcral action on hiRhcr c^tiu-aiion curricula should 
he a lonicni ifi ihuK- wlio s\H Ak lor ilie hij;her ctUicaiion cqmnuinny 
M the naiionul; rcKion;il, »nuc, andUiKal levels.' Frederick Lane, a 
|H)liiical scientiu ai Haruch Colleg':, Ci.p.N.Y., believes 

Thrrr \\ no farri^of Anirriran ^ii^hrr rducatioi; loAiy* lhai is not 
»innifiraiuly iiiHiirnfrd f)y }c*>vri nihrni : hKo ancndu coll<^, uhat is 
iludied,,v>hiih facuUv air hirrd, uhirh puhltr sffuice activities are 
undrrtakin, whai faiiliiirs ate ronsmicled, and the qu^ity of «• 
itfuatonat arul oihiT Lives d<*liv'cfed (emphasis added) (I978, p/ 
^136).. ^ . ' . ^ 

In the ahvnce of a niiiiisiry of education, curriculnr development 
•11 ihc IWiiietl States in the past has l>ccn a inattef of mdrvidual 
piotliviiy tin the jKiri oi pliilanilirpp^Ms^ college presidents, and 
family; and in. llir presciii of realizing social. |Kjlitual. ami econmnic 
goaU on tfic pari u^i ilii federal goveriHnent. Frederick Ryi^lpli 
(1!*77. |i. ^onimetns t!i;u tire last great institutional statement of 
curriculum iiiiiforniiiy and syniincn^y was the Ya^e Reporiybi 1828. 
After* that^ order and ccr^niy in .liijiicr education institutions in the 
Unueil States t>eca pip more a fttnction of the bureaucracy ihw held 
the curriculum logcili^jr, which burcaucnicy l>ecamc ' tlie illusion ol 
structure in a course of study that was clofc to being an expression of 
chaos" (Rudolph 1977. p. 197). , 

The slrtiping of the present curriculum in institutions of higher 
education can lie expl^^incd as not the result of intentional planning 
aiul foresight by colleges and universities btit ratjicr as a consequent 
of e)fiernal social ind economic forces, related to national manpowi^ 
nfeds, that often' ^vere in conflict with stated institutional purposes 
especially in the area of curricular design and mission. 

Univefstty hole, Manpower T^erds, and Curricula 

Relied ing on ihe coiiteni|)orary uiuvcTsity* Eric A«liby sees i^'as a 
vi^im of its os>n gocnl fortune: , . • 

It is mjw rcroRiu/rd thai the stiidy of int^'llrctiial syiicnis supoorh the 
. uholf siruv hur of iiuKilrrn VH ilry. rnivrnilirs, ihriefure find ^ihrm* 
v^rs in the rtnlurraN^riif; [K)Mtion of holding a mono|)olv. To enter 
chr profcftMons. to ;ri<(^ in the sonni scale,' lo acquirr pfmcr: the^c^ 
a^pirat^Fu nowiiif.uN art'xhllirult lo fulfill wiihoui a liiRhrr rdiiraiion/ 
, .AliHoM ihv only kind of world siicce^ which it independent of the iini- ^ * 



vmiiy inoito^iK «^ mnnrv rtiaking. S(» {uv»iu<illy c\rryonc now wants 
a follrgr ilfKiiu* and ihf phiavr .' inais highu f (jiutitinn*' ha« come to 
• rf()rfMnl..i Viit olfhuiiian rt^lii V^*lt»^ McMiiVriii 1!>7^i/|i. 19J. 

Given ihc J}>|M(cnt evidcBre of ANhliyS view, it i% little wonder 
(tut' Miidniis wrtiihl logk (o iiiiiiuiowei nmis to (letcrinine iheir cur- 
ncular cIiukc. <Afi4ina(i ^lul ftUiiR, eilitors of TAr Vrariice ol Man- 
/)oufV /-orroiwnij^r (1975. j>. 522)^suKge^t that manpower forecasting 
has iiutvlHTin fS}K'(KiHy useful for cil^cationai (iecisioDniirkin^ and 
on ocTasion *$ias been |>osiiive!y niisieadini;. Hrenoman (TO75, p. 135) 
asHTiN tli;it in die riiiitil Staler nian|x>wer projections are not nn'd 
for cendah/rd inan|K)wei ' pi^nning (the allocation of •so niany siu-, 
dents to c#ri;nn tirlils or the aiiotuR'nt of space in itnivet^iiies); 
rather, wc rely 0!i (lecentralizbU decisionmaking and random *selec 
lion. Lane. (1978, p. I PJ) uTs^thai the connection between univei* 
sicies and political institmiom have alerted the public to the im- 
portaifcc ot American Ifigher eduCtnion: •'The result is what Edgar 
l iti caIIs the pi»blic voiajional university, one that is supportM by 
federal. fiinilN, directed by governmental decisions, and dedicated to 
the ptixliKhon of applied knowledge and trained manpower useful to 
national jfclitical and economic leaders'* (luine 1978/ p, \ 

A possible* scenario foi «rxtcrn;d (^liiular control wav suggested by 
the iTonomiM; Richanf F^oemao (1971), He Ixlieves* the college edu- 
catodHiian{H)wer market can be manipniated to achieve social l^ne- 
fits tuul suggests that ;i« (oninii|ice ol ifia^i|>ower six'cialistSi cdmpriseil, 
of employers, professional associations, government and academic 
Jnstitniions, coidd determine m;nipower shortage urci^ as reflecte^l in 
salaries, projected exp<*n(h tines, trc. Based on iliii inioimation, •'man- 
power sluKiage fellowships could be set up' designea t^ riulike ad^ 
ditioiial Mudents intojhose fields; a^. ^'^nfjsidies given to^sifrplus 
occupations would \k reduced and, if necessary, sfiecial retraining 
programs established to help experienced workers sliift |o new fields," 
(p. lir>) .'Frten<ai1 finilier Ix'lie^es that it is ^H>ssible to pre()ict the 
response^of the majikct to policy but that the*chief problem is f de- 
Vfse a radondl set of priorities and goals (p. 229) (emphasis added) . 

Obviously, Fieem'Hn'j^ approach had already, been used by the gov- 
ernment when tjic National pefense Education Act legillation, in 
coml)inatinn wilh a piojrcted teacher shortagjt*, prompted large nnm- 
l>ers oi students to clioo^r teacher education curricula.* When it w*as 

•In thf Nl^l* A dip Niitional Drfrnvc Suidoiii I^aii ^NDSI.) .program. 

U'.iiit H.mI a fon»i\rix'ss t l.msr'fof |)<"oplf \shn ('iiirrrd tht* ic* hiiiK field. 
Thi-i 4 laiiM' riuDUKHird a I irt;i'» nmnlirr (if Mnd^Miis io 5rlerl **c<lnl alioir'* pro- 
Riains, ' * ' . 



diMovereil, :nul piililirly announml^ that a Mirpliis of teachers existed^ 
Miuk-nt^ Uvu'dn lo shy aw^y Iroiu cchication as their future occupation, 
presumah^y shiltiuf; to otiier, more promising fields. 1 lius. projectiom 
of umlcK-inplosnicnt hi the huinauitics and social sciences over the 
nejt eight or nine years may also have the effect of causing students lo 
rcHeict on ihc wis^luni ol loyalty to these sub;e( t areas. 

A res|X)nM? to the marketplace dil'rmma facing; students 1? (o. in- 
stitutions to rcllcci directly through curricular offerings what many 
students wan: to study. For example, in 1974-'/ 5 yveral member in- 
stitutions of the Council for the Advancement of Small Colleges 
(C.\SC) analv/cd mechanisms such as annual cnroMment figures, selec- 
tion of student majors, and attrition analyses to determine trends in 
thcli" .s:udcnt cliente le — students being referred lo as consumers of the 
product, education. One participant in the CASC Workshop (titled 
**Why (k)iisidei Curricidar Evaluation and Change") discovered at 
his own instil ur ion that "aduhs and young people think developing 
career related skills is the most important single objective 9i«a col- 
lege educaiion ' (Winkelnian 1977. p. 5), The implication of such u 
study *aggests that an institution shoidd o^er a major in sociology if 
enough students want to go into soti; I work; and if there is an 
abiuulance ol teaching |>erhaps teacher education programs should 
l>e cut hack. To con plete the market analogy. VVinkelman (1977, p. 
T) observes that the c\|>crts in commercial activity suggest that the 
or^a;^i/ation which is the most adaptive lo the market is the one 
which will survive in the strongest position." 

This strikinj^ exampFe of the relativity of curricula to marketplace 
perceptions make it all the more crucial lo focus on the federal role 
in fihaping demands ior, college and university graduates in specific 
fields. esj)crialiy in terms of the Implications for fields not receiv- 
ing nuuh support and in terms of its effect on institutional goal 
formation. 

Rationales for Federal Influence on Curricula 

A curriculum can be thought o'f as a fixed sequence of courses that 
prepaie a student to pursue a jgiveii field of study: or as all the 
cou' rs a college offers or all thcjcouises a student takes in any given 
subjeti. If the college or university curriculum is responsive to federal 
priorities, then it might be assimied institutions have artictdated their 
goals so that they can accede to and are willingly subordinated to 
the tuni( tdar direction supplied by the government to the benefit of 



all segments of the higher education enterprise, society being the ulti* 
mate beneficiary. • 

Butp it has been maintained (OECD 1971, p. 21) that federal sup- 
port (or education in the United States is not subject to definition in 
relation to a single unified plan. Instead, fctleral support is repre- 
setueii as *'a collection of individual programs and provisions, caih 
enacieil into law to supi>ort or accotiiplish a ?i|>ccific pur|X)se" (r#rant 
and Lind 1978. p. 149). Brcneniaii and Finn (!978, p. S3) observe 
that: 

The shfcr number and variriy of programs undertakrn by the national 
gnvrrnmrnt to support the hlKhcr education industry . . . indicates that 
Washington has nevrr made a straightforward commitment to support 
higher nlur.ition per se and has refrained from adopting individual 
universities as national responsibilities. Aside from the military aca- 
drhiies and .i handful of other exceptions, federal support has stopped 
^hort of generaUpurpose subsidies such ^ those the states provide for 
iheir public cainpuses. Instrad, one "ategorical program has followed 
another, each purchasing a pafticidar service. Although these pur* 
chases range from the K'hooling of low-income students to the conduct 
of rrsearch in particle physics, and although individual institutions may 
amass tens of millions ot dollars a year from diverse federal sources, 
Washington's staled purposes remain limited and diKrete. 

It is a commonplace to think of federal programs coming into 
existence to satisfy specific and mutually perceived national problems 
or ncetis that compel the government to act in a way to deal *vith or 
eliminate them. Based on thii; premise, it would seem reasonable to 
condude that federal support for education yields no overall pattern 
or muster j)lan butjnstead is characterized by a kaleidoscopic array 
of programs and activities. If this is true, then colleges and univer* 
sities, by responding to federal priorities, have contributed greatly to 
their own lack of curriculai direction, assuming Rudolph's premise 
that there is an absence of core belief about vrhat constitutes cur- 
ricular coherence for their students. 

The influence of federal action on the curricidum finds its rationale 
and is typified by: (1) the need for direct federal intervention for the 
public good, such as funding for purposes of national defense, public 
health, or social (extending the educational franchise) or institu- 
tional vitality (promoting diversity and innovation) ; and (2) the 
need to provide accountability measures to insure public money is 
spent in responsible ways through fedcr-^l regulations, often with 
broad social implications, to which recipients of federal monies must 
adhere. • 
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^j^'S'^l ji^^^^'^l J'iK'rressiun pro bono publirv: Legislation 

Direct fcileral action in ihe Tjublit iiitcicsi led to the creation of 
lanil-Krant tollege* (the Morrill Act of im) uiui public black colleges 
(Morrill Ad of 1890) . as well as lo the formation of a variety of in- 
stitutes and agencies, like the National Institutes of Health (19S0). 
the National Science Foundation (lOriO). the National Foundation 
for the Arts and Humanities (19t)5), ami the Fund for the Improvc- 
nient of Posisecondary Education (1973). All of these federal initia- 
tives encouraged curricular innovation and improvement by either 
providing resourics for s|)ecific subject fields or for general areas of 
curricular •development, such as interdisciplinary study, international 
education, and courses and programs under the rubric of "lifetime 
learning." or "ailult education. " 

Initially, federal support for education took the form of giving 
public lanil to maintain public schools, the first grant being author- 
ized by the Congress of the Confederation in 1785. Two years later, 
more federal hind was given for educational purposes, this lime 
under the Northwest Ordinance. In this inst.tiicc, the U.S. Govern- 
ment contracted to sell land in Ohio, where a part of each township 
was to be set aside lor schools, and additional land used for estab- 
lishment of a university. After that, legislation affecting college and 
university took four directions: (1) tlie creation of vocational /tech- 
nical programs or institutions to provide such programs; (2) extenil- 
ing the educational franchise, originally in conjunction with siusify- 
ing the vocational /technical needs of the nation; (3) promoting 
scientific research, (specially for purposes of medical progress or na- 
tional defense; and (4) passage of comprehensive laws that signifies 
the importance of federal supiK)rt for all ty|jcs of programs, and im- 
plies the ilevelopmcni of national jjolicy toward higher education that 
is much more focused than legislation in support of any single pro- 
*g;ram or activity. 

Vocational I Technical — The first federal action with curricular 
implications was the passage of the Morrill Act of 1862.* The intent 
of the legislation was to establish colleges where "such branches of 
learning as are related to agriculture .'md the mechanical arts" would" 
be pursued by the industrial classes ("A Compilation , . ." 1977, pp. 
519-520). The act provided 30,000 acres of government land to each 

•The exception to this, of lourse, w;is the prior founding of the U.S. Military 
.Xcailcniy in 1802, and the subsequent establishment of the U.S. Navaf Academy 
in 1843. Both acidcmies had a scinntificaliy-oriented curriculum: engineering- 
at West Point, and marine science at Annaixilis. 
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eligible ^cace (nonsecessionisi) based on population as reHecced in ihe 
nunilicr of congressmen and senators the state had. The curriculum 
was meant to cover subjects related to agriculture and the mechanical 
arts . . in order to promote the liberal and practical edtication of 
the indtistrial classes in the several pursuits and professions in life/' 
The curriculum was also to include other scientific and* classical 
studies; and inchiding military tactics (since the Civil War was in 
progress, the training of officers was national priority,** and these 
institutions were intendetl to satisfy this and other national man- 
power needs) . 

The essence of the Morrill Act. then was: (1) the establishment of 
land grant colleges in the states that had not seceded from the Union, 
and (2) the provision of educational opportunity at the higher*edu* 
cation level for the "industrial classes/' defined at the time as fanners 
and mechanics, implicit to that definition is a distinction between the 
professional classes, whose education was presumed to have a different 
social function (the training of leaders), and therefore a different 
« curricular focus (literary) , and die working classes, i.e.. the urban 
and rural workers, whose curricular needs were delineated in the 
act to be "practical." 

The population of industrial classes eligible for higher education 
in 1862 was extremely small. In 1870. only two percent of persons 17 
years and older had graduatetl from high school; 20 percent of the 
popidation over 20 years old was illiterate (79.9 percent of this num- 
ber wore ' Negro and other") (U.S. Department of Commerce 1976, 
p. 382). Only 7.064 boys graduated from high school in 1870. while 
!^59S males obtained their baccalaureate in 1874, These figures mean 
many baccalaureate recipients had not finished high school (Jencks 
and Riesman in Touraine 1975, p.. 27). Thus, the land^grant colleges 
had a small segment of the population to draw from, or at least who 
were qualified for some form of college work. 

Futhermoic, students were reluctant to b in their college studies 
in agrit ultiue. For example. Minnesota adopted the provisions of the 
Morrill Act in 1863 but its first agriculture students did not matricu- 
late until 1889 (Madsen 1976. p. 36). Questions besetting programs in 
agriculture were: Was the land grant college essentially a teaching or 
a research institution? Were college farnis to function primarily as 
sounes t)f revenue, as training grounds for future farmers, or as 

••Rairr^ford (I972> p. 9) commented that "With the mounting casuahies of 
the first battle nf Bull Run, Shiloh, and Pea Ridge, and with McClellan in the 
midM of the carnaije of the Peninsula campaign, the North realized it needed 
trained soldiers/* 




demoiiMiutioii laiilities for ilic inticxiiittion ol new techniqucj? And. 
would gndiuies Iw willinn to iciuiii to farms uftcr their tasjlc of ilic 
outside woi III. or would the uew colleKes have the elfect of weaning 
the fiinne laiineis away lioui the soil? (Madsen 1970. p. %) . Also, 
there was no fiini Ntiemifu base for agi icultuial experimentation and 
developiiuMit in the U.S. until the Hatch Act of IS87, which provided 
for the establishment of experimental aurltultural stations" In actu- 
ality. siiKleiiiN ol every Mxial background einolled in landgrant col- 
leges and took subj>H^that olien were more of a litcr^iry than prac- 
tical nature, wlnili was a reflection of the training of their teachers 
(Madsen 1971). p. 35). l liis curricular oscillation between notions of 
liberal learning aiict practical training set the stAge for subsequent 
debates within the insiituiions ol higher education over the appropri- 
ateness of vocational subjects at the undergraduate level. 

The Morrill Act of 1802 thus had created institutions to nil tlic 
^Nordrs need lor technically trained ' nianjx)wer, for training of 
soWiers, and lor agricultural experts, and was based on an implicit 
assun1|ftion that tlie working classes needed their own ty|>c ol institu- 
tion different Irom tliose that turned out the professional classes, 
riieir creation can be thought of as an initial stage in the develop- 
ment of an integrative class culture. 

I he First 'Morrill Act also represented a change in federal policy 
from making grants in aid to education in general to grants in aid lor 
$l>ccihc iy|)e5 of education. Blanch (1935. p. 38) commented that 
- federal grants were a means by which the government cooperated 
with the stuies in activities not mentioned in the Constitution as fall- 
ing within its purview. Some of the purposes of grants identified by 
Blanch are: io mitigate inequities under the system of taxation- em- 
ployed; to encourage Mate and local expenditures in the national 
interest; and "to make |x>isible the entorcement of a national mini- 
mum of certain ty|H?s of activities and results" (p. 38), It has been 
pointed out that, historically, federal aid acted to stimulate local 
initiative (Wiggins l%(). p. 205). ? 

The Second Morrill Act of 1890 was again directed to "the main- 
tenance of agricultural colleges/' this time targeting federal monies 
'*to be applied only to instruction in agriculture, the mechanic arts, 
the English language and the various branches of mathematical, 
physic;d. natural, ami economii siience. with special reference to 
their applications in ilie imiustiies ol life, and to the facilities for 
Midi instrmiioir* ("A Compilation . . /' 1977, p. 522). This act also 
stated that distinctions ol race oi color woidd negate the award of 
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money to institutions; if, on the other hand, a state justly and 
equitably divided it% funding under this act, then such institutions 
•»ct up ei|)ccially for blacks would be entitled "to benefits of this act 
ami subject to its provi«on$;* jnu a% if they nlrcady has been in* 
cludW under the First Morrill Ad oi 1862 ("A Compilation . . 
1977, p. 522) . 

The early forms of federal l^rgiflation in the twentieth century also 
were primarily vuiational and occasionally were related to curriculum 
support ui the areas of agricniinre, industry, home economics, and 
various trade .skills. Such legal statutes included: the Smith-Lever 
Agricultural txien>ion Act of 1914: the Smith Hughcs Vocational Act 
of 1917; the Vocationar Rehabilitation Act of 1918; the Civilian Con- 
servation Corp> progra^ii of 1955 (whose educational services were 
su|>crviscd by ilu* U.S. Office of Education); the Wagner-|^yser Act 
of 1933 (that, created the U.S. Ftnploymenr Service and 'gave the 
authority for pijblic employment service to the states, but retained 
its program of research ailvising, standard setting, and information 
gathering and «Msscmination) ; the George Decn Act of 1956 (that 
extcndeii federii! aid to public schools for vocational education); the 
Barden-La Follctie Act (that expanded the program of civilian vo- 
cational rehabilitation); the Disabled Veterans Rehabilitation Act of 
1945; the Serviicnian's Readjustment Act of I944*; and the George* 
Harden Act of 19^16 (which liberalized federally appropriated funds 
for vocational guidance purposes). 

Recent legislation in sup)>ort of vocational/technical programs in- 
clude the Vocational Education Act of 1965 (P.L. 88-210) , wWch gave 
tncreasoil supprt to vocational alucation, including support of resi- 
dential vocational <(chools, vocational work-study programs, and re- 
search, training, and demonstrations in vocational education; and the 
Education Facilities Act of 1968 (P L. 88 201), which made available 
grants and loans for cla>srooms, libraries, and laboratories in public 
coniminiity rollegcs and technical. institutions as well as undergradu- 
ate and graduate facilities in other instittnions of higher education. 

I he ViKational Education Act of 1965 and its completing amend- 
ment*^ ni 1968 greatly augniented subsidies to vocational schools. 
Unfortunately, this enconragal the rapid development of technical 
and vocational schools l)y sector, 'Netting them apart from the com- 
muniiv colleges, who then abandoned their all purpose curricula and 
often entered into c<mi|>etition with them * (Tourainc 1974, p. 107). 

•Son f ritf ihr 0.1. Bill a5 thr turning point in masMvr federal support to 
highr*r rdmatinn l)y \tntlfMit funding. • 



. Expandififi iht Edtuational tranrhist — Fiederitk Riuhilph ob- 
served thai ihe ultimate question lo\ ciiiriculuni designers in America 
was whether or not the society was to governed by an elite, and 
how far the concept of e(|u.ihiy was to l>e larrieil out in providing 
courses of siihly appropriate not just for the few but for the many 
(1977, pp. 14 15) He suggests that by deliberate action the American 
people expanded their concept of who was to be given the op- 
portunity for cilucation and on what levels: so that in the nineteenth 
century the primary level was to ,Ik' available to all; in the early 
decades of the twentieth century the secondary level was lo be in- 
clusively available: and since World War II. higher education was to 
be available to all who chose to pursue it. 

Rainsford (1972) sees iUr changes in the pattern and function of 
education toward mass education as occurring because of changes in 
the philosophy of the governmeni: 

B.»raujc dir Aiiicriian t^nvermncni ifnl iy is doincMTalir and popular, 
publir rd.nraiion is conrcrncd prinripally uiih equalizing opponunity 
311(1 irtaiinjc niiriiimini Maiidard^. I( \\ primarily directed to the 
iircnKthfMiinte of nias^ t'duratirm so ihal ihr l)rnrfus,of ci\\tc:».»\cr, iti^y 
kt spread more widely (p. 23). 

The federal government has had a long-standing i in c*xi:/»ikI . 

ing the educational franchise to unclerseived (.^oMiL. i ui^.. i iilri pain: 
IS Ixjtne out by pass;ige of the two Morrill Acfs iunl ubH<iiic^H icRis 
lation in the area of vocational curriculum atvuiop?) ur.J uupovt 
to agricultural research, as well as str f^t tw aid icgisiation, luH p'( 
vided in the Education Amendments of 1958 :nn\ then auguunted i.; 
the Education Amendments of I%5 ;uu! 1^)72 rcteiu sourcs :>t' in* 
flu< jice that rvhac to inclusivity of stuJc nt cliv;iitrlc* and ritc [»cv>Y:nv 
men?. - '-ole have been icJentified by Wr^l.min and CI .di.iux ({97<j, 
pp. y.') the Cainegie Connnission repo t. QufUih; and q^iulily: 
\ew V of Ftda ^l licspof^sibdity for Highrr Edurait^^n (1908), 
the Alice kivlin re|K)rt. Toward a Lcug-Uaugr PUn for Iah\'nl 
naurial • ^ of Hif^hrr Idmaiion (19m9). ;aia tfu? report s,.! the 

Newman Yask Fnict? (Ill/*; to the Sccie* iry of IftMit!*. Edauiiion 
and Welfar : 

To these i^ust be added the Strand .\einn(in Rcpori: Naiiantd 
h/luy nnd Hif^her Ediccatwu (!!)73) htunui^ig Pos^set ^ uday- 

Fdunitton m the r.iilrd Stairs, puhlishal by the \:«tionai Onvn^'^- 
soiii on ihe Kinani*,.^ of T ntscvomhuy Education, an 1 maru^Uvi by 
the* Education Amendments of 

The Second Xewfnan Report, aniong oilier things, stressed the need 
for diversity to accommodate new kinds of students in higher educa- 
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lion. It was obierved that a variety of di«crrnt institutions had 
sprung up: open universiiics, single purfMse institutions, experimental 
•ubcolleges. ethnic colleges, urban learning centers, cooperative pro- 
grams, off campus internship, and others. This flowering was seen as 
a positive development. The problem was that few students enrolled 
in prog' ims at the»e institutions. The importance of enrouraging the 
diversity haJ to ilp with, fostering entrepreneurial experimentation to 
provide vitality to |>oth the public and private sector. These n<w iti- 
kiditium often had to develop new' mrricula to serve the new stu- 
dent clientele, especially in the basic skill/developmental studies 
area. The new curricula led to a proliferation of degree titles to re 
licet the emphash <»n individ«ally-<lesigned dcgiee programs often in- 
corporating nontraditional. nondisciplinary-based learning experi- 
ences. 

In light of thi» emphasis on student centered institutions, Financ- 
ing PoMsecomhtry Education artiiulatetl what has been called the 
"new meaning ■ of higher education. A rationale was developed for 
inclusivity of student clientele that prompted a redefinition of what 
kimi of instiiiitiom would licst serve all students. Thus, the collegiate 
sector was expandctl to include orcupatibnal schools (trade and' 
teclmical a% well as proprietary) and other "[XMtsecondary institu- 
tions ' (for example, foreign language schools, professional modeling 
schools, real estate sales schools) . 1 his extension of institutional cater 
gory rclleitcd the language and intent of the Education Amendment 
of 1972. in which the term poU secondary education was coined. The 
Ctinnnission on Financing Postsccondary Education provided a work- 
ing defniition of this concept: 

Poitvcondary education roniiili of foimal in'truction, research, public 
«T\-iti' ;ind other IrarniiiR opportunities offered by educatioiia! institu- 
tions that primarily »«'rvc persons who havr completed secondary edu- 
cation or who are l^eyorid the compulsory school attendance age and 
that are airrediied by the U.S. Office of Education or are oOicrssise 
rlifjiliic to pariiiipate in federal programs (N.itional Commission 1973, , 
p. 20). (Sec also Trivett 1973.) 

The Commission also observed that institutional diversity and 
flexibility arc "pivotal" objectives: "Without its accomplishment, stu- 
dent needs go unattended, aicess is a quantitative achievement, and 
instructional ijuality has no home" (National Commission 1973, pp. 
. 379-380). 

Si ientific rrsranh - The creation of the National Science Founda- 
tion in 1950 iishticil in the modem era of federal-education relations 
(Carnej^ic Foundation I97r). p. 7) . The legislation creating the NSF 
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called for ilie initfation and MipiHjn of research in mailiciAatics, 
pliyskaL iiiediial, l>ioloKita|. cnntflecring, and other sciences. 

Oneiiinn ol the |>roinincntf sticiut, inaihcniatic v and public healtli 
received in (cclcral (nndin^ priorities was illustraieil in l%f, when 
Reprevniaiive Edith (;reen ol Orr^on presented a rejKirt to the 
Senate, titlc^l 77if Ivdvral (iovfrnftltut and fMucation. Chapter 0, 
'(Unriculum SirenKilienin^/' l>e^;ni with a recitation of government 
expenditures in 1%2: $74.3 million went to strengthen ailcf moderniic 
the curriculum oh all levels. Only 59.2 iiiiliiou Went to higher educa- 
tion, but of this total, |KTcent went to improve' instruction in 
science and mathematics. 

I^he National Science Foundation received S5.1 millipn for four 
programs. Two million oi tiiis went for couise coutent improvement 
programs and provided sup|X)rt (or commissions whose mission was 
"to revitalize, cm a natitmal scale, education in such fields as physics, 
chemistry, and earth sciences/* and to sup|x>rt individual institutions 
that wanted to ex|K-riment with new ways of teaching science to adapt 
their programs to contem|K)rary needs. 

Another area receiving federal monies for curricular strengthening 
was the Public Health Service. I wo million ilollan was divided 
among H7 schools of pubhc health, nursing, and engineering to ex- 
pand, create and strengthen pi< essional graduate programs related to 
public health problems. 

Fifty five percent of feileral ' funds went to the National Science' 
Foiiiulation, 23 percent to the fMice of Education, and 22 percent to - 
the Public Health Service. 

Research funding, which has a direct hearing on what is taught at * 
colleges and universities, totalled S(j!3 million in I9()S. As the study ' 
noted. *fedeially sponsored research obviouslY has an educational im 
pact uj^jn colleges and universities, but it also may be regarded as a 
service performed for the (;overninent. since the Government bene- 
fits directly from the resuUs obtained, as well as indirectly" (p. 48) . 

In l%3. the Health Profession's Fdiicational Assistance Act (P.L. 
88 210) provided tunds to expand teadiing facilities and for loans to 
students in the liealHi professions. In one million dollars was . 

made available to colleges and univ(Tsities lo support thirty-three 
;niiiiUT institutes: in the vnnc year. .V:M million was allocated by the 
National Science Foundation to 287 colleges to organize 415 summer 
institutes for the study of scieiice and mathematics. 

Tile Comprehensive Health Man|Miwer Training .Act of 1971 (P.L. 
32 257) amended Title A ll of the Public Healrli Service Act by in- 
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cieaMng and expanding |uovision% for heal;!* man|>uwer training and 
training faciliiits. AImi. Uic NnrM! I raining Act ol 1971 (P L. 92158) . 
anicndal l iilc VIM ol the Public Ika'lth Service Act by intreajinR 
•ami expanding provisidn^ fur nurM? training facilities. 

; AciorijinK to Ilobbs (1978, p. l9)/jiini as the federal government, 
by funding iiuentrvcn, encouraged development of cilrricida re!at(;il 
lo the aerospace progiaius in tlie national interest, it now is repeat- 
ing that proctM in the niediial field in the area of family practice* 

A case in [Hiiiu is the Health Professions F.diicationa! Aisistance 
Act of 1970 (P L. 91 181), uhich coTiiinues the succession of legisla- 
tion in the public health field. Significantly, this siatufo mandates 
that all in^iical schools must give a certain |>ercenta^e of residency 
training to primary tare (|)eiliatrics. fqmily medicine; and internal 
nleilirine). Furihermore. pharmacy school students must take a pro- 
giani railed "clinical pliapiiacy/' which includes four specific cur- 
n'cular componenis. Also, dentistry schools must have their sttidents 
particifKite in a six-week program of clinical training in a remote site 
or in a medically nnderscrved area (Hobbs 1978, p. 61) /Thus, the 
government coiitiiMies to have a clircct^influencc on ctirricula in the 
medical ajea in what it construes to be in the best interests of the 
general public. ' i 

Comprehrusivr t.rpshuion ^ The advent of comprehensive legis- 
laticm.has l)een iracc'd to the National Defense Education Act of 
1958 (Wiggins' I <J(jiO. p. 203). Ilcie the government began to act not 
just in res|>onse to social forces and educational needs but as a 
change agent as well. Passed after thelaimching of the Soviet's Sput- 
nik, the NDKA legislation, like the Fitst Morrill Act, was linked id 
national defense and the creation of {Jtactical curricula to deal with 
immediate man|x>wcr needs. - ^ ^ 

The Natitm:U Defense Education Act (P.L. 85 805) gave assistai^i^ 
to Slate aircl local school ssslems for strengthening instructioif^ in 
science, mathematics, nicMletn loreign languages, arid other critical 
stilijccts; (nncls wcTc also available for foreign language institutes and 
advanced foirigii language study and training provided by colleges 
ancL universities: and federal monies were to go toward vcKational 
education <iur tecluiical occupations needed for national defense. 

In siip|K)rt'of a comprehensive federal role, John H. Phillips, then 
president of l eachers College :?l Columbia University, spoke in 1963 
before the House Conunittee on Kchication and Uibor: •Tdnralipn for 
the modern world can t be simply a matter of special 6nphasis at a 
ijxcial liint;. It must Ih' undertaken and reviewctl as a eomprehensive, 
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complex, broad undcitaking" (F^dnal Govftnmeni 19GS. p. ISI). 
Total ihaiipuwVi problems must »)c laKcii iiuu aitbunt i)ccausc mis- 
sion oriented funding is inefhiicnt: "lacking ajiy. ccutrali/eil coordina 
lion, or concern lor overall manpower needs as diey relate to edu- 
cational resources, the diHerent agencies coiu|>eie for basically the 
same |)eoplc (p. 431). . * ' 

There arc tht^sc who sc*^ fetlc^al^nilialivc, prticularly in a com* 
prehensive package, as a challenge to institutional initiative and* 
prerogatives. Ju Senator Moynihan s (D. .N.Y.y view, since the 1950*5 
higher education has iiccepted feileral support it did not lobby (or and 
"had not the |K>wer to cammiuc|;* in contrast to elementary a rjd 
secondary school teachers ''who lashioneil themselves jnio an aggres- 
' sive national lobby * (Moynihan 1975. p. 128). He believes that higher 
education has yet to establish that it is' interested in and capable ol 
inlluencing- legislative or. budgetary ouicomes (p. 195). 

I wo pieces of legislaticm. the National Defense Education Act of 
1958 and the Higher Education Act of 1965, arc singled out by 
Moynihan to sup|>ort his thesis that the higher education community 
played no pari in shaping the 1958 \DE!\ legislation. In 1965, Con- 
» gress approvtnl the •etjual op|>ortiuiiiy giants" or federal scholarships 
for nndergrachiate students. 

Oiuf af^ain hidhrr rduration piliry \\3% dcplovrd by the national gov- 
t'lnnji-ni lo vrvr cxtfrnal |>iliiiral niT(N. in thin raso to press further 
to rill out .1 n rural theme of ihe Kennedy and Johnson administration 
- ihai equaliiv. For the ^pacc of rij^ht years heiwem these two bills 
ihe direrlion of federal polity to\%jrd hi^hei education was all but re- 
- versed, ^oin^ from' exrellem e lo univmali^m. . . Higher education was 
a means of ohtaininjj j^oaU elsewhere in (he poliiiral system (emphasis 
addevi) \ Moynihan M>7f). p. I5»3). 

Moynihan observed that in FY I5»75. of the- money authorized! by 
, Ckmgress over half went to support higher education — "and every 

penny will go on specific conditions for specific purposes aniVwill 
s|)ecifically accounted for" (1975, p. 153). 

With jhe passage of ih': High(?r- Education Act of 1965 (P.L. 89 
329) , Congress began to coiueiitrate its primary educational funding, 
excluding that in sup|)ort of scientihc research and programs, on fi- 
nancial assistance to disadvantaged groups who were underrepresented 
in the higher education |x)pulation to enable them to achieve upward 
social mobility. Typical of comprehensive legislation was the array of 
etiucational issues actdressetl. This act provided giants for university . 
community service programs, college library assistance, library train- 
ing and research, strengthening developing^ institutions, teacher train- 
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'"K pro^rartTv and undcr^railuaic insirnciional et]uipment. It also 
autlMiriml insurcti «udcm loans. Miablijlied a National TeaSicr 
Corps and provided graduate teat her traimng fellowships. 

WtKRrtii describes the Hig^jcr Edu'tatioti Acl of as "the culmi- 
nuiion of elfort in the faleral response to the Rowing ncctli of higher 
ctlucation", (19ti<). p. L>lrt). From 19(i5. .staiting with the Aru and 
Mumanities Aci. fcder.d lenislaiion lieiatnctniirh mon tai|;etfd as it 
ptrtaintti to, until ihen.,essfniially un%upportetl curricular areas in 
higher education. Hie act providcil grains and loans-lor projects in 
the creJiive and |K;rformiiiR arts, and for rese^irch training, antf 
scholarly puMiiations in the liunianiiiev The Inte|natlonaI Education 
Ac4 .of 1!>66 (P.i: 89.»i98) provided gi.uiti to'ir>ititution! of higher 
ctluration for the esiablishinent, strenf;thcning^ and operatibn of 
centers for rescircli and training in international studies and the 
international a»petts of other fields of study. The Adult Education 
Alt of 1966 (P.L. 89 /50) auihorizetl grants to «tatcs to encourage 
and expand etlucationai programs fo^ adults, including training of- 
tfrailiers of adults and ilemonsirations in adidt education. Then the 
Ed«caii(»n ProKsNions nevelopmciit Act of 1«H)7 (P.L. 90-55) amended 
the Higher Education Act of to improve the qtiality of teaching 
and help meet |K?rceivtd criticJil shortages of adequately trained 
etlucation |>ersonnel.| ' ' 

With' this targtntil legislation lias also surfaced a fundamental mis- 
imilerNtanding jvithin tHe goyernnient itself over the/purposes of the 
legislation. .\ recent txampic occurred when a House appropridtiont 
sulKominiiice aaiisetl the National Endowment for the Arts of or- 
chestrating and presiding ovci the panels that review proposals for 
endowment I'unds. and ol failing lo formulate a. national policy in * 
either the arts or ih* lii|m!initics. Spokesmen for the arts and humani- 
ties endowments lehmteil that ilie»sidx'ommittee had failed to under- 
stand that the endowments' piir|H)se is not to forge "national policy" 
for sup)jort to their re%i>eiiive areas: "The distinct ioii here is more 
than seniantits. ■ fihe NFH endowment maimained] . . . "The differ- 
entr is al)>olmely iiuiial to the philosophy of government and the 
tonttpis of tuhural ))hiialisni and academic freedom Jo preci9us to " 
our nat.onal irailition " (Coiighlin 1979. p. 17). 

Siilisi'qnciu Ugisiuiion with i in liinLir influence related to federal 
foiiiniiiinom to a'loiiipre^onsivt program of action 'incliidcs the 
Higher Ed'iiaiion Amendments of |%8 (P.L. 90-575). It authorized' 
programs .to assist disairvauiagod lollege students through special 
counst liii^ ;uid siiiiniicr iiituiial programs (a reflection of their unique 
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lurricitlar iiecils) , and j)ro^f ams lo ;isvist colleges to combine resources 
lor (('»o|ir)ahvc \\y.x (tuliuling «(osci1iiniiit icIeviMon and computer 
networks. I Iims. widi a; lu w tlienicle lacking a iiigher education ii 
was necessary lo develop curricula to accoumiodaie students who 
niij;hi 4ir lacking in i lie basic skills of reading, writing, ancKmathe* 
matiis iiecess;ir\ lor sucfess in college. 

Ihe Ednc^iiion Anien<lments ol PJT'i hafse been des<ril>ed as a 
Vuining \Hm\i in federal crducaiional legislation affecting higher edu- 
cation. Ii eMaMislic'd att avsis'iant sccveiary rcs|Kinsibie foi education 
wiclun ihtf Depaiiineui of lle.ddi, Edv;(aiion'ahcl Welfare, created a' 
National Institute ol Kdiuaiion. prdvidc*<l general aid to institutions 
of liiglicr ediuaiiun. sc5t up federaftniaicliing giants for state student 
incentive -grants, est iblislied a Nliiional Ccmnnission on Financing 
Post sec (Mulary tducaiion. al^etl as State Advisory Councils on Coih^ 
muniiy^(4>lleges. a Knrcan of Ore npational and AMuit Education antj 
state grants lor rlie design, establishment and condui t of postsecondary 
ifccnpational education, and set up a bureau-level Office of Indian- 
F<JncaUon. lualso prohibited sex i)ias (l^tle i\) in admission to 
vcMaiional.- proiessional and graduate silicj6ls» and public institutions 
of undergraduate education. 

As ilaniilion and l.iufei (VJlf}) [Hum oin, the proviifons of the 
n)72'.Aniendmeii(s (he first time' extend siiillent avsistanre to in* 
dividii.ils aiteiidiiiK 'pioprieiary institutions, dtiis *'ftgitimi/ing these 
^schools asMx^na hde iiicini>ers of the |K)s(seconclaiy community" ^p; 
11). In this way. die cHrrtculum of higher, education received even 
more encourageuieoi to relkYi the cKCup.ilional motivation of its new 
clientele. And with the move away from categorical funding of in- 
M>:(itioiis in ihe eailv .s(vemies» students, who were receiving more 
federal iiioiiic^s than ever. I)e(atue the chief force for cufricular shifts 
toward viKatioiial subject fields and away (loni any residual insiitii- 
tional ((Muictioii aoout what was die most suiiiible education for the 
rccipirni ol a baccalaureate «V*grec in a demcKracy. 

I he Scranton Coininissron had advised Prcsidei l Nixon in 1970 
that: "(iovermnent aid to Iiigher echaatioii has been directed pri- 
marily to insiiuuions latlier than students: wliaicser the consecptences 
ol this strategy may have been, they liaVe not included an increase in 
stiideht iirlliieiue over growth and primities of ilie university. Fcdertil 
hnaiK i.il ;iid programs shc>iiUI be reloiined to give a much larger pro' 
portion of aid directly to students in order to redress this imbalance" 
(cpioted in "^llaniiiton and I.aiifer 1975, p. 43). 

A (Mutent of lliiv shift, with signifuani imolicaiions for curricula 
and instructional deliveiv sssiems, api>earecl in 1975, when then 
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Sehator W^ilier Mon<i<ilf |iiop4>si-(i ;i I jfetimr learning Act. Although 
not Iiiiuictl» it signalled anoihei torce fur change that has the po* 
tential for altering tiie (untoutlof liiglicr etiiication and having ini- 
UR'ny*' cin i icular effcii. I he Miitinale. in Moiidale'% word% for his 
pru()ovil was i\\M edncaniin is '*a lool for continuing development/' 
1 he vK.1al gioupN nimi .iflicdetl by the pro{)osed legislation would ht 
senior <iti/cn>. women nncniploHHl .nul underemployed* arul^growijig 
luitnl^'rs of part tinu* siudents. Two leasom in su||>;K)it of the bdl 
'were: (I) colleges and univtisities li.ive underutilized facilities du*? to 
eniollment attenuation of the tiadiiion.d college age groups; and (2) 
extending the educational Iranduwto Unserved and underserveil 
groups, ihe legislation wpidd: (I) fooidniatc existing efforts toward 
lifetime learning hy M\ iedrial ageucie>; (2) provide supfxirt to train 
teachers to work with aduhs; (!)) pro\itle im|)etus to curriculum de* 
velopnient. convert f.niiiiies to a(«onnnodatc adults, and develop and 
tiisHunnate television cavsetics and oiher media; (4) study barriers 
that prevent liteiinie teaming fioni i>e(oniing a* barrier; and (5) 
ev' iiate exisiing^piogumv iir" thiv comni y4and abro;i<l to determine 
whethei ihey ^ohld Ik: uvtl as models* 

Ifamilton ;ind I>;uife( (M^Tf). p. -ir>) n licet on (ho role continuing 
edtication or liUiime le;irnitig is likel> to play in governmental policy 

toward in ;her education in the futuie: 

, ♦ 

Thr Yri»>Niif* KivjMi U) rarcrr rdu<jiioii ar** * hallrni^inf? the su- 
pM iii.ir> (if hlMT.«r«iiiil (cnuliiatf ^((ladtiiuii.^r eihuaiiori and are (hu^ 
t.ni>iii(; I tMistrni.itiorr uithii| rn taiti hmikms of ihe higher fduradon 
t niniiiitiiK). 'I Itr U.isii iifcil flit ^uivtv^d h.i% t(*iu|itrd inahy (raditional 
instiiiiUi>H% fif liiKhtV riliit.irion lo ttfltjf iarr(*i rdiK atinn programi in 
t <i'i!i|)riiti<iM \s\{\\ \o atii)ii.ilUfiMf'n(i'd iiistiui(inn« I'hc nrt rflrti of 
fi^Fi^ .t uiu)x'iitMMi fnr Mtulriit'' iiia> f'x tntiially lead to a i ontradiction 
brtUten nhh.uitHial pr(ii:ianiN M\fi iitsiitmionat k'^mN. One rnay qucv 
MOM \NhrthtT oi nut ii is Mahlt' fin t <intinu;ition i>f a divcrMfird 
%V9tf^iii iif hi^;hri ediuation. (ap.il>l<* of assisting 'in (niuvs of national 
< inrij(rni\, lo ^hl^^ n^, ^ tloi aiional fo* ii.s purciv as a rrsnit nf tMonomir 
niaikrt <drhiainlN anil |Miliiiial XNliini^. ^' 

A step was taken toward hn using lederai poliiy toward higher edu- 
laiion in leLuion (o oiher echuational s'/ctors in the interest of (oin- 
piehen>i<e (iM)nhnation oi (umling pinuities in \%9 when, during 
ihe iie:irin)!s hehnc the special Subiinnniiuce on Kdutation of the . 
'Connnitter oii Kihu.in'on :nul Labor in the House, a Department of 
Fduiaiion and Man}>owei was projKised uudei Tide Vl. The ratiorv 
ale had so do \n iih cflii it lu y oi adiiiinisliaiion and funding, as well as 
ttie natiofial inUMtst: advupiate leco^nition was needed of the anida* 
mental ini|Hntanu \u (he icderal snuauic of the agency that must 
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carr> oiil fcdciul policy in ediKatioiul training; federal programs 
>liould be deNignnl lu eliminate duplication ol effort and conflicting 
|x>li(K> and pKKrdiirev when pidilic money to be spent for the 
a>sistame of tniining and retraining of persons for employment, aiid 
when enconragnig ^'piogie>V* in the arts sciences, and humanities; 
and 

chr ffilnal i^overiiinnu shoiiUr develop a (onsistcni and cfTcciivf man- 
|X)luy '.^hiih wmihl nuoinpass Iniih slioit-irrin and long-term 
iiaiuin.il nrrtii fcM rdiuatuMi and iraininK, and would be administered 
%o AS u> sireMimhiMi |)uhli( aiul pii\.iu* rrMuirofs available to mrrl these 
nnnU uithoiK iiiieM K»M»nM» in ot disruption of ihc rrsponsibtlitics of 
Male and li>l al t luuil >> stems versus private and public inititutions 
\Uianni»i |**71, p. r» 

I he wording of the Depai imeni ol Kduiaiion Organization Act of 
lyyy attnms the scniiuR'nis ol the WWJ |iro|)osal and mak« explicit 
its tonnnitmcnt to "njual access^! to' institutional •diversity." and to 
t(|uiial)lc ^co^raphic dis|iiTsion ot fedt ral education programs, h also 
reaffirms Mie prerogative ol the states, the federal government |>er- 
torniiuM a supplementary and complementary fmictioni and stresses 
that tentrali/ation will nnrease aicomnability ol federal programs to 
the President, the Cion^ress, a:id the public, and will also reduce un- 
ne(essar> and dupliraied burdens and eonstraints, including unneces* 
saiy pajKiwork. on those who receive Icderal funds. 

I he bill explicitly lorbids the Secretar) of Kducation or Lis desig- 
nee "to exeriis( any direttion. supervision or conu'ol over the cur- 
litiduin. pioj;rani of instruction, administiation, or |)ersonnel of an 
eclutaiii,!! d insiiimion . . . rxcept io the ':xieut auihomed by lauf'* 
(emphasis added) . . 

I he sup|x}rters of the Kducation Department bill included the 
Naiiona! Kduiation A.NSotiaiion, the American Association of Com- 
mnniiy ai:d Junior C olleges arid two major national student grotips. 
l lieir argument was that a separate cahinet level department would 
give edmation a stronger, moie unified voice at the highest policy- 
making levels. I'wentv hve state college presidents also endorsed the 
iilea, seasoning that "without a separate department education policy 
is being made by default." Representative Kilenborn, opponent of the 
bill, said, "\Vc already have too much federal control, with rules and 
irgUlaiions reaching light into the classroom** (Ooughlin 1979, p. 
\^). It is to tluse rub s ami regtdations that the discussion now 
turns. 

Ittilnri ( Federal Intrrrfsvon: Public Accnxininbility Measures 

I he snond aici. au (itnitabiliiy lor use of ptd)lic money, has been 
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the objcit of ninth (ontroverf^y and, while direct, has had no less 
iiifliicilte on the tiirriciihim. Federal reKulations and their enforce- 
nienl in the educational domain have always provided consternation 
to cilncators' wlio frcqnenlly view their institutional role as trans- 
mitting culture and exploriuK new iibntiers of knowledge, not as pro- 
viiliuK a lat>orator\ where the new democratic society can be forgc<l. 

A recent a»anlt on tederal regulation of colleges and universifies 
w;c% made by a lualition of academics and bui>inev^men, one of whom, 
Paul Scabury (IH79), expicvsed the concern that if regulatory pat- 
terns were not cliaiigcd, then "the federal government will simply 
begin lo employ universities as a ilevice for social engineering" (p. 
10) Stanford Ufiivcrsiiy President Richard Lyman commented tliat 
federal requirements for acc^ountability constituted ''overkiU" and 
cost the university 'more than is reasonable" (jacobson 1979, p. 4). 

On the iisue of the c#st to colleges and universities of compliance 
with federal regulations, Stephen Bailey saw federal regulations as 
attempts 'to achieve a variety ol sot ial ends only marginally related 
to the educational objectives of colleges and universities" (Magarell 
1975. p. 1). Bailey (1975. p. I) identified a number of such regula- 
tions that have the potential to interfere with the ongong academic 
enterprise: equal employment opportunity, equal pay, affirmative ac- 
tion, nondiscrimination by age. occupational safety and health, mini* 
tiumi wage and fair-labor standards, unemployment insurance. Social 
Security, health maintenance organizations, pension security act pro- 
visions, wage and salary controls, anil environmental protection. 

1 he most connnon criticism by institutions about federal regula- 
tions accusals the government ol trying r.o control the postsccondary 
sector, wliich has been characterized^ as autonomous, diverse, and de- 
ccnTnrli/cil. There are several reasons for concern: (1) criteria of 
federah^uditing procedures are believeil unsuitable to describe the 
nature ot academic work; (2) outcries of obstruction of academic 
freedom are heard, paitirularly in matters touching on controversial 
researih areas; (S) civd rights reguhition^ (fitle IX) have caused 
colleges .Mid universities who are awarded federal money for cur- 
riciihu sup|>ort to receive governmental sanctions in the form of fund 
cutoffs and enihingered institutional auionomy: and (4) a cliallenge 
is perceive<^ ^ federal agencies defming academic progress. This area 
of govtrnuumal action will be relerred to as an indirect influence on 
the curriculum. 

ht'dvral Auditing Prncedxncs — The literature of higher education 
, is replete with studies of the elfects govennneni s|)ending has had on 

cxiucaiional institutions. Such ellecis iilclutle what is perceived by the 
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higher Ciliicatioii ioiiiiiiuniiy to be ovcrreguIaiion» which stems from 
such things as feilcral auditing proceiUnes chat liesei feilcral grant 
re(ipiem% whi> lind it (hlfiiuU to aicount fur time as a function of 
goveriuiiental cost-atiounting requirements (see Roark 1979). The 
National Siicnic Hoard, the pohiymaking Ixxly of the National 
Snence Foundaucm. sees auditing proceiluie?k as the most, difficult 
probieiii lacing agencies that su|)|K)rt s<ieutiric studies and the uni- 
versities that do the research because ol the growing body of legisia* 
tion and regulation and expanding rci|uirements for recordkeeping 
and re|K)riing. Ol particular loniern are laws that siipul.ue elal^orate 
and cninbersouie scientific review proceilures, as well as regulate the 
use of human subjects, anmials, dangerous drugs, and chemicals in 
federally linanceil research projects (Roark 1978, p. 9).' 

riioiiias Hartleit. president of the American Association of Uni- 
versities, conuuented ili^ii universities **should investigate reporting 
|Hissil)ilities that would |>ermit us to. account properly to the Ameri- 
can |>eople under rules that are more consisent with university orga- 
ni/aiii> and the research prwess/' Hartlett then alluded to a Senate 
bill that woidd |)enuit universities more flexibility to try different 
accomuing proieihues (Roark 1979» p. 10). 

For their pan. auilitors of the U.S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare claimed that universities could not adequately ac* 
comii lor $8(1.5 million in feileral research fimds. The government 
claims that because ot inade(|uate university documentation, it is not 
|Hissihle to verily the ex|jenditures, even if properly spent (Roatk 
1979. p. 10). A plan l>eing considered by H.t.W. would result in a 
comprehensive manual for resolving audit disputes between uni< 
versiiies and the government. At issue, among other things, is a pro- 
viso that if universities do not comply with federal auditing pro- 
cedines, they would lose 10 |Kjrceiu of their future grants and incur 
9 |KM(ent interest on repayments. Only about 200 of the largest (^ant 
recipients are rominely audited. 
v\ spokesman for the imi versiiies noted the difficulty of adapting 
'couuuercially based accounting proceilures to the peculiarly un- 
disciplined arena ot ihe university/' and suggested that this problem 
**t;uuu)t be resolved by the im{X)sition of disciplines and sanctions" 
(Roark 1979, p. 10). 

Rosenzweig (1978. p. 29) smus up the situation in general: **Uni- 
versities no longer hold a preferred |x>sition in their relations with 
the government: they have lost their itnnumity t ) the burdens that all 
other businesses bear in an increasingly regidated society. " 
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Acadrfntr Frrrdom — OiU(ric% of a federal threat to academic free- 
dom come d% the price lor much needed funding for,ex()ensive and 
oficn cuntroveisial Ncieniific leseuich |iroject<(. The re^rictions on re- 
combinant DNA research, which fip^t took thf? form of self-regulation 
among >cieniiMs at ihe l>ehe>f of NIII (National Institutes of Health), 
wa\ in Rosen/wng > opinion, the result of "an odd coalition ... of 
groups ... consisting of local (x)liticians, environmentalists, other 
scientists, the remnants of the New Left, and no doubt some just 
plain conccmeil citi/ens" (Roscn/weig 1978, p. 30). The outcome 
was to take the cpiestion ol scientific research thac had the potential 
to have power social consecpiences (lor example, genetic engineering), 
and place it in the public domain lor resolution. 

Civil «ig/i/f HegulHtmns — The affirmative action area (Title IX 
of the Kducation Amendments of 1972) often results in curricular 
impact. For example, in 1975, the U.S. Department of Health, Educa- 
uon and Welfa^i? moved to cut off f muling to all Maryland univei;' 
sities iKxause it claimeil the State of Maryland perpetuat^xl a seg- 
regated system' of higher etiucation (Winkler 1975, pp. 1, G) . Thus, 
the .State was accused of violating the Civil Rights Act of 1964. The 
action followed clays after a coalition of civil rights organizations 
charged II. K W. with failure to enforce equal opportunity laws. The 
issue in Maryland centered in the historically black Morgan State 
College, which was in be made a university and contain the C:enter 
for Urban Studies lor the state. Subs 'cpiently, Maryland reduced sup- 
jxjrt to Morgan States urban studies projj[ram and permitted a com- 
|>etitive program to start at tljc University of Maryland, College 
Park. Not only was there a civil rights issue, but the question of 
duplication of programs and ineflicient use of funds was also in- 
volved. 

.According iu a H.E.W. spokesperson, its Office of Civil Rights had 
required ten states — .\rkansas. Florida. Georgia, Louisiana, Mary- 
land, .Nfississippi. North Carolina. Oklahoma. Pennsylvania, and 
Virginia — to sulnnit pro(x)sals for ending the scparate-but-equal 
di^^lrine in ihcir colleges and miiversitics, a doctrine made explicit 
by the Moirill of 1890. The s;une spokesperson noted that the 
essence of the plan called foi dehning different academic roles and 
programs for individual state institmions: " I his differentiation would 
give students incentives to choose a college by the type of program it 
offered rather than by racial com|X)sition of its student body. By 
assigning theiu imifpie fmutions, the predominatly black colleges were 
to be cMihanced * (Winkler 1975, pp. I, 0) . At stake for. Maryland was 
if 
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the loss of $S0 million in H E.\V. money plus several million dollars 
ill funds from other agencies. 

/ Recently, in May 1979. a federal judge extended a temporary re- 
straining order burring H.E.W. fronl cutting off funds from the Uni* 
versily of North Carolina. The univenity sued H.E.W. in April 
1979 for threatening to withhold some $90 million in higher educa- 
tion assistance from the state. At issue was curricular duplication in 
black and white institutions. In a related issue, a federal appeals 
court approveil the construction of a new veterinary school at North 
Carolina State, an essentially white institution. The plaintiffs, who 
represented North Carolina's first black college, argued that "[veteri« 
nary medicine] is clearly a program tliat would greatly enhance a 
[black] institution" such as North Carolina Agricultural and Techni- 
cal State University, which is near North Carolina State (M iddleton 
1978. pp. 1. II. IS).* 

Title IX also has called attention to specific curricular areas such 
as the type of athletic programs available to men and women. There 
art many factors that may be assessed in determining whether dis- 
crimination exists, among which are opportunity to receive coaching 
and academic tutoring and whether the selection of sports and levels 
of competition truly accommodate (he interests and abilities of both 
sexes (Shulman 1977, p. 2). 

Traditionally, women's athletic programs have been more closely 
linked with physical education programs and not to big time, money- 
raising activities of male athletes. This means women's programs have 
emphasized ''instruction, student participation, and lifetime sports" 
(Dunkle quotetl in Shulman 1977, p. S). Thus, the expense of run- 
»ning men's and women's athletic programs differs considerably. The 
implications for curricular chnnge in athletic programs for both sexes 

\ 

M niimher of %tatr Irgislaturr!!. in ar^ attrmpt to rrtain financial control over 
state institutions and agencies that in recent years have i^otten an everincr^as- 
ing proportion of their support from federal funds, have considered passing 
Liws that would plaie frder;il funds in the state general fund to be spent only 
when appi ipriated hy the state legislature. Such a law was passed by the Penn- 
sylvania State legislature. In opposition to this approach are the Americin 
Clouncil of Education and 31 other national and state organizations, who have 
urged the Supreme Couit to rule against state interference in federal-aid pro- 
|{rams. The organi/atioas urgue: ^'Education and research^ traditionally left to 
the discretion of universities and federal agencies operating under carefully 
structured federal review procedures (e.g.. outside peer review of research and 
training grnnts). may possibly he subject to political uitmsion by state legisla- 
tion {Chronicle of Higher Education 1978, p. 9). 
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to be in coin|>liance with Title IX K«'>tlelincs are significant (»ce 
Marmion, eil., 1979. entire issue). 

Academtc Progress — The issue of the government defining aca- 
demic progress fias centered on the Veterans' Administration's in- 
sistence on close monitoring and quick rf|X)rtiiig of a veteran's col 
lege attendance patterns as well as the V.A.'s development of a class . 
contract-hour fijjure by which veterans could ^ither qualify for or be 
disqualified from their educational iKJiiefits allowance. John Worth- ' 
ner. Vice President for Student AfTairs at the University of Delaware, 
suggested that "attendance is not always rclatcti to competence or 
completion of a veteran's program. Also, veterans in graduate study 
i^iay not be required to attend every class; and then there are pro- 
grams that involve clerical training and work study" (quoted jii 
Fields l!»75. p. 9). Thus, the V.A. could terminate a course or pro- 
gram set up especially for. veterans, based on the V.A.'s notion of 
what constitutes bona fide learning as measured by class-contact houn. 

Fields (1975, p. 9) comments that standards of academic progress 
are in themselves vexing to new institutions — the type the Com- 
mission on Financing Postsecondary Education wished to support in 
the interests of providing an educational delivery system diverse 
enough to accommodate the nontraditional learner. Such institutiomi 
may not initially set up criteria for measuring academic progress and 
therefore may not be able to meet V.A. guidelines, which could 
seriously impair the development of nontraditional pro-^rams estab- 
lished to serve veterans (this outcome applies to other adult students 
av well.)* 

Summary ' 

There is evidence of federal influence on the curriculum by both 
direct (legislation) and indirect (accountability regulations) means. 
The implications of this influence for institutions of higher education 
as well iis their role in furthering this process are important to con- 
sider. I he Carnegie Commission (1972, p. 31) suggests that an es- 
sential step to findinj; constructive and lasting solutions to educa- 
tional questions is to ex:miine "the academic principles that haVb 
evolved -over the centuries, often through bitter battles, particularly 
against external authorities," to determine the degree to which they 

•Harold Orlan? ct al. (1973. p. 537-538), writing under contract to the Na- 
tional Aradcmy of Publii AdminiMratioti Foundation for the Veterans' Ad- 
niinixfvtion, rc* ommi-nd that nontraditional urograms for veterans be measured 
hy total lourv hours instead of by the hours sitting in class, with benefits re- 
flecting the total credits received. 
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should be followed, defended or revised in the future/' The next 
chapter examines some forces for curricular change ihai have given 
impetus to Kovcmnicntai action and subsequent institutional action 
or reaction. r 
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One question for the federal government after the American Revo- 
lution was whether it should channel it> financial support thipugh 
state governments ami be directed to the support of local institutiW 
Supporter} of American fetlcralism were quick to suggest a national 
system of education supported and controlled by the central govern- 
ment (Raimford 1972. p. Ki) . During the revolutionary period the 
political basts of government, and consequently the function of educa- 
tion: started to change: the federal and some new state constitutions 
provided for the separation of church and state; in this way "politiei 
became less the prerogative of religious leadership and more the con- 
cern of all citiiens who had now to be educated to their new re- 
sponsibilities" (Rainsford 1972. p. 15). What type of curricular out- 
come at what type of institution was suitable to prepare the citiiens 
for their place in the nascent social system in the United States? 

fMrly Colleges and the Curriailutn 

In the United States the early colleges were sectarian, the cur- 
riculum centering on Cliristian character formation, aided by com- 
pulsory chapel, and the study of Hebrew and Greek, to fadliute 
translation of the Bible from the original language. The issue over 
the inclusion of practical subjects wa-i given focus when the Yale 
Report was publisiied. It has been said that the Yale Report rrt the 
tone for higher education in the U.S. until the 1850'i (Hofstadtcr 
and Smith 1961. p. 275; some maintain until the 1870's (Rudy 1965. 
p. 5) ). The Yale Corporation and faculty in the publication of their 
report were replying to members of the Connecticut state legislature 
who faulteil the clawical college curriculum, believing instead in the 
social efficacy of vocational or "practical" studies. 

The education at Yale, as ixplainrd by the president of the col- 
lege, jereniiah Day. dealt wiih 'intellectual cultu.e." having as its two 
goals the development of the 'Idiscipline and furniture of the mind" 
and "expanding (tlie mind s) powers, and storing it with knowledge" 
(Ilofstadter and Smith l%l, p. 278). 

From purt mathematics, a student learns the iirt of demonstrative 
reasoning. In attending to the physical sciences, he becomes familiar 
with facts, witli the process of induction, and the varieties of probable 
evidence; in ancifiu literature, he finds some ol the most finished 
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moileU uf uste, in English trading, he learns the power of the Ian- 
guuKc in whith he to npcdk ami write; by logic and menial 
philosophy, he i% tauglit the art of thinking; by rhetoric and oratory, 
the art of ^|)eiikinK: by frequent cxerciwi on written composition he 
acquirer ionsciuu%ne\N and lucuracy of expre%Nion;, and |)y extempo- 
raneous discussion, he t>eiomes prompt, fluent, and animated 

This view leads Day u> conclude that ''specializing* or studying 
language alone, or t hematics alone, or national br fxilitical science 
alone cannot \atisfy the * pro|KT symmetry or balance of character*' 
(Hofstadter. and Smith p. 279). 

Such an educational approach was especially suited Jor leaden of 
a pastoral, agricultural soilety, where there was no social necessity for 
the majority of people to obtain a higher eilucation — only their 
leaders ncedeil to Ik: educated. In this comparatively tranquil con- 
text, people carrietl out their daily tasks and lived their lives with no 
expectation of or preparation for radical change in their vocational, 
social, or cumomic status. Thus, the occupational differentiation 
nceiled to support the incipient industrial state that was the U.S. in 
1828 and an educational system to accommodate this di(!erentiation 
were not in place or apparently neetled. The effect of this curriculum 
was to proiluce a leadership most of whom would have no technical, 
business, or scientific skills or appreciaiion. 

Electivrs and tfte Democratization of the Curriculum 

But in the early decades of the nineteenth century, industrial 
growth, ;in expanding |x)puLition, and national self<9nsciousne» 
called for enlarging the eilucational franchise to aid national as well 
as regional development. Such extension of educational opportunity 
leil to a movement toward insiitntional diversity. By the middle of 
the niuctei'nth century the need for scientific and technically-trained 
s|>^cialists to complement an industrial economy had forced re* 
ircniumcnt and retreat on the part of general educationists. The need 
to preHTve some ingreilientH of the classically prescrit>ed curriculum 
in the wake of elective options and major concentration yielded con- 
cessions to various forms of a (lumanities mix, which was very de- 
pendent on institiuional climate of opinion. 

Charles Eliot, who assumeil Harvard's presidency in 1869, sought to 
institutionali/e the old educational ideal of liberal culture; however, 
in an address Kliot delivered in 1891, he had significantly tempered 
his adviKacy: '*ln the comparative seclusion [of the college] the young 
man karns something of what has been done and thought in the 
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wofid, befiirc he iak« pan in ihc world" (Hsiwkiiu 1972. p. 285). 
rhu%. Iibcr;r( luliure became a vague idea that eventually yielded to 
vocational nc^eeuity. * * ' ^^^y^'^'^'^^.^ / 

An integral papt of ^hc proceu-of the disM)^iion of curricular 
symmetry w;yi the instituuonsiiration of the el^tive system ^t Har- 
vard by Eliot. Thi% 5>%teni acficd to/underr 
/ cept that certain subjects possess^ifiutrins 
■ y higher platj in the aca^lemic hierarc| ' 

utilitarian subjects* ^ — ' » 

- ' / - / ' ' • ^ 

Sflrctr d Commen tary on Curric uluj^t m This Century 

With the secularization of higher education in the nineteenth 
century came thc.iiUiaiai^ ir^^ of subjea fields from value-laden 
necessities or the need to harmonize all knpwiedge, especially new 
knowlcilgc, with theological or philosophical Inrlief. In this cen^ry. 
reaction to the prolessionali/atton- of thr^dergradime-^etirriculuni 
has led to discussion of the place of values in higher education so 
the young adult student can maintain a perspective when confronted 
by a rapiilly changing technical and scientific knowledge base. This 
philosophy means higher education is charged with producing rc» 
sponsible citizens not just for a democracy but for a world collapsed 
in space and time and expanded in social, cultural, and economic 
differentiation. \ 

Writing in 1959. Alexander Meikeljohn saw thati the "require- 
mrnts • of the older curricular system were not compS|etely drstro>^ 
but had lost their power to supply direction: I 

Side by side *viih ihcm the "subjects" of an "elective" ^hfnie have 
claimed dinl takrn a plarc. And the theory of this newtr systfm, or 
l.itk of systfri>. is one which scrvrs to make ali subjects equivalrnt in ^ 
teaching value «ind significance. Phyiici may l>c substituted for art, 
literaHiie for engineering, an elementary language for the philosophy of 
religion. "Any subject prop<Tl> taught/' we arc told "will equally well * 
with atiy other ser\e thr purposes of a liberal education.'* It is in 
beliefs such as this that one sees how the essential incoherence of a 
SiHial order can bring into confusion and bewilderment the acthities 
>f its teachers" (Mcikdjohn 1932, p. xii). 

Dressel and Dc Lisle (1969, p. 70) expressed the opinion that cur- 
ricular review and development "surely represent a key element for 
rcs|>onse to pressure for rhange." They observe that faculty and their 
myriad departments have a vested interest in preserving the "tra- 
ditional" curricular patterns of their disciplines: furthermore, cur- 
ricular studies of professional groups usually reinforce the ideal of 
specialization and indirectly discourage innovations that interfere 
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with this Koal. I hcy note it took over 200 years to loosen the grip of 
th^: (lassiiiil ( urridiluiii, even tliouKh the brcaclih re({uiremeni still is 
justifieti as an etloit to ioiii|>ensate lor the huk ol curritular cohesion 
by ''samplinK if nut (o\eiing all worthwhile knowledge * (Dl^essel and 
De Lisle 1%9, |). 76) . 

One of major attempts at (itrriddum organization and reform 
in chis (entury was contained in the 1915 (lenrral Education in a 
trcr Soi ir ly iniVAishcil by Harvard University. ITie net resuh was po 
core courses wtrc develo|>ed. The division of social sciences, sciences, 
and humanities was rrpresehteil by twelve courses to provide the 
iludent^with breadth, David Reisman in 1975 observed that Harvafd s 
requirements were "minimal, not much mere than a mild expectation 
that a student will lake sevrral courses oiuside his own area of 
specialization" (quoted in Rudolph 177, pp. 259-S60). 

In September 1979, Dean Henry Rosovsky of Harvard* announced 
the txrginning of a new "core*' curriculum ak that university. The 
rationale behind this new attempt at general education is uncertain. 
As Rosovsky expLuned, "At |he moment to l>c an educated man or 
woman doesn't mean anything. It may mean you know all aboue 
urban this or moral that. Hut there is no common denominator * 
(Rosovsky !979» p. A-3). General survey courses of up to 2,600 titles 
were abantlonetl m favor of 80 to 100 new 4:ourses. From these, stu- 
dents choose eight or about one cpiarter of their undergraduate pny 
gram. • 

The most recent Harvard approach js a step 'in the direction. of 
addressing what Diessi'l and De Lisle believe is>^he heart of the aca- 
demic matirr. I hev had concluded in 1969 that critics .of higher 
edilcation fcxused on instructional deficiencies and institutional cli* 
mate» instead of thv lurricuhnn, which th<;y suggest -is^cludes "a 
statement of objectives and a rauonale for the experiences p^^ovidcd." 
They further maintained that facidty as individuals should no: rep* 
resent the basis for a comprehensive curricular design. Rather, "the 
stuileni may )>eccmu' — as indeed he [she] should — ^le focal ^con- 
sideration in curricular planning/* which trend' they hoped their 
study would leinibice and augment (Dressel and De Lisle 1%9, pp. 
7li-77) . 

This siudentcentered fcKus %cext\\ to have evolved. The demo- 
cratization of subject iielch is now accompanied by- the demcKratiza- 
tion of ^tudent clientele who, in theory, and according to federal 
legislative intent, has e(}ual at cess to and equal choice of an extremely 
diverse range of private and puGlic institutions. 



In Rrxfcrd Tugi\cll. prorc%M>r of cronomicii at Columbia 

Univcnity. wrote a»K)ut etluration in uit individualistic society: 

Wt uan^iiion nf thr f Irriivr ^yitfm uas reaU) a growr^, in rduraiion, 
of Thr «yMrni of drmo< r/,ry and laiw^-fairr Thf businrM of university 
aiiihoriiirt wa< ihji of ^^nrii hinn aiiH rnlarfing ihrir.pfTrrinKi.to ihat 
iniirc kin(!% of proplr < ould ^o ihrrr aiul punue ihcir own rduraiional 
aiiin in their own w4Vf. /I aoj 4n abandonmrnt of definition of pur- 
po$r, of aim. And ihif attitude of lai\M»i-faire ha^ dominatrd education 
to thi^ day. Only now are quetiions beginning to he raited [about ihU] 
. . iherr i^ real qiiintiAn whether the educational system is a sociat 
instrument or whether it is. an individual one. The question stiU awaits 
an answer fTuKnell and Key*erling. eds. 1934. p. 49). 

Who.^thcn, decider what gives coherence lo the curriculum? It 
would ap()ear that the student develops his or her own curricular co- 
herence basrd on the spectrum of courts available at the insiitution 
of his or her choice. Simc the government is pledged io support in- 
stitutional diver%tiy. to rcflcit ilie egalitarian nature ol the student 
cliciufle. insiitirfitmal purfKnes, in turn, mirror their students' cur- 
ricular intercMv But if institutions arc not providing dire<;tion or 
cohcrcnie but are jiist providing cour^rs, specialties, hnd degreei, 
what delimits the range of course or institutional priorities? 

Summary t 

' ■ ' — • 

It could be argued that the federal government has pr'^vided the 
iuriii ular direction lor institutions of higher education through fund- 
ing jwiicins that have in'tn traced in federal legislative history. There- 
is a consistent trend Toward: vocational or preprofessional educa* 
tion at the mulcrgraduatc tcvei; a connnitmcnt to scientific research: 
extending the educational franchise in l>oth private and public sec* 
tors through funding students instead'of institutions, and through 
Kgiiiuii/ing diversity oi educational uelivciy systems to the higher 
etiucational IcveK .Ml of these t urricular trends provide direction to 
institutions, and will he explored as .1 function of recent federal 
fmulini; prujriiicN in die next chapter. 
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Impact of Federal Funding 
On Curricular Direction 



r 

, Wc have cxamirfcd federal legislative patterns as they relate to 
curriculiini. We also have looked at institutional vulnerability to ex- 
trrnal lurricular influciucs in the ;ib\encr of institutional clarity 
about the piir|K>un of ihc educational experience, especially for un- 
dergraduates. 

»1 his* chapter examines the influence federal funding has had on 
recent lurricular direction. It is shown that the funding levels 'for 
vocational education, scientific research, and student financial aid are 
much higher than funding for any other educational purpose, despite 
rhetorical commitmeht to' perceived needs such as adult education, 
foreign-language training and area studies, and the need to encourage 
institutional Innovation and diversity. It is argued that there is a 
vocational intention that |xrrvadc$ the undergniduate curriculum and 
that reflects projetteil nian|x>wer needs in areas such as engineering, 
ineilic;il research and the health professions, as well as other scien- 
tific research, lliis argument is dcmonstraicd by comparing federal 
funding data to data on number of graduates by subject field and de '^ 
^grce level in ll)75-7ti ;md projected to I98(i-87, It i» concluded that 
curricular \ocationalifati6n" lias contributed significantly to the de* 
clinei>f the liberal arts idea and the minifni/ing of thejmportance of 
general eduratipn and has hud a profound influence on the entire 
curriculum in institutions of higher education. 

Eixrly Funding Sourct^s for CoUrges and UniveustUs 

It is always useful to recall, as Alice Rivlin did in her compre 
hensive 1961 study of feiteral tmancing of higher education, that the 
V.S. Constitution docs not nieiuion the word "education/* Thus, sup- 
port of eilucation in the U.S. essentially has been carried out by ttic 
states, localities, and private citizens. 

Curti and Nash. (liMib, p. 2S) observe that state financial support 
was not a*niain factor in the establishment of the colonial colleges 
(excepting William and Mary). Governments helped Harvard and 
Vale to some extent, and King's (Golumbia University) only slightly, 
but (ontributeil virtually nothing to other colleges. This meant that 
pliininihropy became the nuijor source of funding for most of the 
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early rollcg;e^ as well a» the iwicniial source of external inRiience for 
chanjfe. ' - > " ■ ' 

Kath of ihc orixinal ihiriceh >i:ues |)ur<ue:l tiniqtie approarhes' to 
eitabliihing acatlemic imtiiiuibns arrordiiiK to the eiliicational cli- 
mate thm prcv.iiletl in ihcir leniioiy. I lic caily history of higher 
education in tlii> country uveaU He<lgling college*, based on the 
British college model at Oxioul and Canihridge, that turned for fi- 
nancial support to philanthropists, especially those in Europe ( al- 
though s|«eral colleges, surh .is ihc College of Rhtxle Island, sought 
support from philanthropists in soiiihcrn colonies due to lack of their 
home state's support). 

According to Rainsford (1972. p. 16), when American independence 
was achieved, there was a growing urge to develop new public sym- 
bols of nationalism and natiotial culture. At the time there was de 
bate over the central governnicnt s pai iicipation in and support of 
Niigher education. The central issue hati to do with where sovereignty 
resided in the statt-federal relationship: To what extent should the 
educational s>$tem of the U.S. be state-oriented or national? 

'l*^"'!!*^J^'L^^'''_f ''^^;^^(J"iy'or^ of Higher f du'cation 

The belief is still widespread th.u the states and local governments 
dciermitie types and levels of support for their Community needs. In 
this vein, it is maintained that there can be no overall federal policy 
towj^rd higher cdiicatioti and no ability to inllucnce' the curricular 
content and tlirust of iiisiituiioiis. James Gallagher, former Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for Planning, Research and Evaluation. Office of 
Education. s|x)ke to this point: 

N'd prrsoii or aKPiu y is if: a po^iiioii to ^pe.-Jc for Atiirrican cducatioiv 
Ihrrc is tio jiiiglr I' S. cdiK atioiial sysn-in. Ediiiafiorjal iiisiiuitions arc 
coiiirolird in VMl ) \iy ovrr iwciiiy thousand school ioinnuiiiiii«, the 
- hfiv iiaii's .aiid private ()rj;ani/..ti.ins, K.uh Jia» its own pcrformatirc 
• riifiia as has ihr fcdnal Olfia of KdiKaiioii. Thus the goals of the 
pdu. ational procf ss vary c nrdiiig to tin- siandp<iirii of those defining 
iheiii OKCI) I!i71, p, 21). , 

Yet there are those who chaileiip'? this point of view. In speaking 
of the 1970 s, (;il)son -'(1971', p. 29) desciiljes a crisis of ptirj>ose» that 
afHicis colleges and universities due to the "power of the treasury to 



•ll.ilinsfroiii J'»7(i. p. 2 druribp? ilu- crisis of pur|K«r as due to "our failure 
to (Icv. lop ;i lonsfusus alioul the r.ilr .itid valui' of U'ikUct rduration." In thr 
.dis«Mur of ((in>.ni\us. fcdnal fundini; paitrrn^ assume <.p(rial sipiifiranre as in- 
dicaiots for iiisiiiutional |iromanuninj!;. 
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eni|)l(i\ uiiivci\itit% jiid proicxsois for les^atdi and aiiicaiional pro- 
gianis initiated h) the luleral ^oveiiintciit. ' 

This iiiMs oi |itir|iusc liai been ahctteil b) ledcial ^arnciiitg of ta> 
rcsiiuicfs, which has n\»(h* it difliiuh lor si;itt> to imreasc their al- 
' ready hi>;li Mipjwrt Uir nhuatioii. lit the ten ycar> Ix'twcen IfMi! 05 
and P)7I 75. direct ex|>en(ht(ties tor echuation h> stale and local 
Kovcrnnients have rciniine.l ii .18.1 |)ericnt. I'herc was a slight ni- 
iiOise in state sti|i|>oit toi hi^hei eiiinatii.n (oncliltli ot the edttcation 
budget iu 191)1-75 lo one fuinih in 1971 75). This nieatis federal ex- 
l>cnditiiies for edmation beioine crtuial and assume an ini|)oriance 
disprupoitionate tu their levels relative lo total sVat^ siip|K>rt fo^ 
tdtiration. . •* ^ 

Federal e\|>enditurc's lor all ol edttcation durinj; 1975-76 were more 
than iwire the $57 2 billion ex|>endcd in lW7 ti8 (lioi allowing for 
inflalinnary eiosii)ii). Federal stip|K)rt lor higher educalion rose ftorn 
$14 bilhon in 19tjJ (i5 to 51.7. 1 billidh in 1971-75 excluding research 
funding. 

tmidinfi^ Iniluaucfs on Public and Private Institutions 

both private and public colleger have bctome increasingly depen- 
dent on tcdtral rcsotirces to supplement and sometimes sttp{x>rt the 
main Uuust o( their institutional programs and mission. Bui tlie most 
^ . * significant tiend influencing the ctniicui tm toward practical subjects 
has been that ol enrolhiient shifts away from the private sector.* The 
National (Vntev for Education Statistics (Frankcl 1978) notes that 
two decades ago* public instittuions^cntolled nearly 56 |>eiccnt of col- 
lege degree seekers; now that figure is 76 |K'rccnt. Private institutions 
receive 6:t.7 |Kiteni of the cost ot education from the students ihcni- 
selves: oidy 7..S percent comes from federal, slate, and local govern 
ments. Public institutions receive 20.G [>erceni of the cost of editcation 
from stuilents, while 70.2 percent is from federal, slate, and local gov- 
ernment. Cnfts to. priVate institutions account for only 12.8 percent 
^ t>f the cost of education. While business gifts to universities rose 25.3 
percent in I!i7 7-7S among 67 college and university samples, ihe in- 
stitutions re|)qrtnig the largest amount of corporate ^uppoit weie 
' public uiuveisitas — for example, the University of Illinois wilh 

$12 million aMil the University of Michigan with $10 million. 

Since the Moirill .Vet oi 1862. public instiliuions have attempted 
to address the practical needs' of society. Wilh more and more stu- 
dents atteniling public colleges and universities, tl trend toward 

•RtiNsrII 'Iharkery tlisputts ihi^ finding. See '^FcAei Private Colleges: No So. 
an .Vnalyst dhargf^." in '(:hfonicle of Higlwj Education July 23, 1979» p. 1). 
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.viHalion.il ami preprofcssioiial rdutatioii at the mclcrgTaduatc Icvd 
receive ioiiMclcralilc reiiifurccnuiii. Private colleges, still dependent 
on srtideni tuition and fees to pay mmt cxpensei, are forced to torn- 
pete with the ^public %cttur fur students, and in many cases this 
coni|>eiition take^ the form of developing courses and programs that 
pieixire students for the practical helfU traditionally nurtured in the 
puhlu iniiiiuii ins. Susan Nelson (1978, pL" 105) suggests that the 
private sector is not an iudc|Kndcni sector financially and that cur- 
rent pnhlic policies play a crucial rufc in financing private higher 
ctUuation. Mie concludes that ' this financial dc|K?ndencc calls into 
question the operation dependence — in terms of administration and 
eilucalional olferings ~ o\ the private sector/ Essentially, in botli 
pidilic and private institutions. Icilcral dollars have lK*en a determin- 
ing factor in shaping program direction. 

Primary Frdftal Funding Areas 

In a recent report to the National Center for Education Statistics, 
lians Jenny (1979, p. r>) identified seveial major issues he believed 
are of national im|)ort I;: the scrutiny of federal policymakers: access 
to |H)siiecondary education: free choice by students artiong insiitu- 
tions; diversity of institutions and educational programs; adetjuate 
development of siience :ind scientific nian[x>wer; satisfactory supply 
of properly nained medical personnel; optimal meilical science de- 
velopment; and an adequate and appropriate supply of scientific and 
technological manpower capable of addressing itself to the changing 
technical and so(i;il problems that the nation will face over lime. 

At pieseni. the bulk of federal funding commitment to higher edu- 
cation clearly j^ws to students from less fortunate social and economic 
backgiounds and to scientific research, which means funds go to large 
res<Mrch universities * I he 1980 appropriations for higher education 

•In V^ul, 38 jn'nrDt of frdnal rr<rai(li funding v\cnt to ten univcrsitirs: the 
Kni\Trsii\ nf C'.aliftuiiia, tlic Massac hiisiMis histitiiN* nf IVchnology, Coliimhia 
I 'liiviTNiiv. thr rnivrnitv of liiiran, Harvard I'nivrrsity, the Uniwrsity of 
Illinois, SianfonI rnivrrsiiy, th*' rnivorsity of Chicago, the University of 
Miinu'sota. and Conu'll I iiivmity. l-ifiy-ninr piwcrnt of the rrsrarch funding 
wrnt lu 2r> iniivcrsitirs, luhile W prtceiii was ( oncentratrd in 100 imtitutions 



In ihr area of Mimitim rrsiMirh, diversity has not born achieved, if in 
fail it \\ a v:oal. Rivhn !%!, p. 47) (oimncnls ih:it the federal government 
Mudtl have ladicallv ahrred this existing pattern dnting World War II if it 
had (iinsc iousK soihjhi lo <rt u)) h'seanh facilities in ntnv phies, hut in the 
interest of getting cpiiik results it decided not to. 
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showed tlic two largest hudgei categories a» student asustance to the 
cconoinirally ilisailvamagcil (in the form ol basic op|>ortiinity grants, 
?*U|)|)h iiiomal o|j|>ouuniiy gi iiiis, lollcgc work study, naiiorial direct 
loans, and stale stiideiii incentive grams) loialling $2.4 bilhon in the 
House version and >l.7 billion in ihc Senate; and occupationalvo- 
catumnl eduiation, totalling 587i>.y nullion in the House version and 
$87LU million in the Senate. Federal research s}>ending at approxi- 
mately IfiO major colleges and universities comes to $5.5 billion, 
which is 20 percent ot the total federal research commitment (Roark 
1979, p. 1) . . 

Comparison of Federal Funding Categories 
With Subject'Field Trends by Degree Level 

There is a positive correlation between federal levels of support in 
certain fields and interest in them. .Similarly, there is a positive correla- 
tion between federal lack of support and decrease of interest in certain 
subject fields. This finding suggests that student choice of major may 
be affected by national manpower projections and federal funding 
emphases. 

Federal funds for research and development in colleges and uni- 
versities, inthiding research, basic research, and applied research, 
totalled S9.Ht billion, including federally funded research and de- 
velopment centers administered by colleges and universities (Frankel, 
ed., 1978, p|), SS'Sj). 1 he fields showing the highest fp.nding levels 
were life sciences (52.G9 billion), engineering ($2.3 billion), and 
pliysiial sciences (SI. HI billion). Under basic research," the levels 
wcie: life sciences — 5^8 million; physical sciences — $718.4 mil- 
lion; eiiviroiiinenial sciences — 53H0.7 million; ;md engineering ~ 
$2t)r).t million: tlie funding levels in the "applied research'* category 
were: engineering — 52.03 billion; life .sciences — .SI. 78 billion; and 
physical sciences — 5^75.9 million. 

Fellowships, traineesliips. and training grants had the highest levals 
in the category under Public Health Service (Health Resources Ad- 
ministration, $'U)\A million ;md National Institutes of Flealth, $165 
million). Next were Department, of justice (Uiw Enforcement Ad- 
ministration. S^9A million). Ofhce of Education (Special Education 
Man|)ower. S38.8 million) , and National Science Foundation ($28 9 
million). 

Aicordinj^ to the National Center tor Education Statistics (NCES) 
(Fjankel, ed.. Urs, pp. 33-35), the number of bachelor's degrees 
awarded in the heahh piofessions (with rhe exception of first-pro- 
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fcssipnal (legrecs in ficIcU such as medicine, dentistry, podiatry, 
optometry, osteopathy, and veterinary medicine) shows the most 
"noteworthy increase in the past II years, going from 15.818 iq 
196566 to 53.958 in 1975.;^. a 240.5 percent increase." Engineering 
degrees are expected to intrcasc liciwecn 1975 76 and 1986.87 by 48 
percent, from 46.331 to 6S.j(\0 NCES ob.Nerves that these trends arc 
consistent with job market absorption of graduates in these fields. 
Engineers and health professionals had the lowest unemployment 
rate (Frankel. ed.. 1978. p. 33). 

Students majoring in social sciences, psychology, and the hu- 
manties had higli . underemployment rates. NCES comments that 
while their degree projections are not based empirically on market 
conditions, their projections indicate that social sciences and hu- 
manities will decrease as a field of interest to students, while psy- 
thology will also decrease but by a lesser amount. 

Decreases are anticipated in social sciences (5 percent — 129,864 
to 123.350) . foreign languages (21.3 percent — 15.471 to 12.180), and 
.mathematics ami statistics (7.4 percent — 15,984 to 14.800). A large 
demase is exf»cctetl in the humanities — "field of letters" (50 per- 
cent — 51.515 in 1975-76 to 26.000 in 1986-87). Frankel comments 
that this area has already lost considerable ground, decreasing 29.7 
percent since 1970-72. when it peaked at 23.253. 

Fields expected to sliow moderate in'-reases between 1975-76 and 
1986-87 are public affairs and services (38.9 percent — 33,238 to 46.- 
160). architecture and environmental design (27.8 percent — 8,146 
to 11.600). and communications (42.4 percent — 21.282 to 30,300). A 
larger increase is anticipated in computer and information sciences 
(111.4 percent — 5.652 to 11.950). 

The master's degree category shows education the largest field of 
award, taking 41 percent of master's awarded m 1975-76. This figure 
is considered due to the need Wr' public school teachers lo have that 
credential to qualify for higher salaries. 

Fields showing a high level of iacrease in award of the master's 
from l97.'>-7r) to 1986-87 are public "affairs (17,106 to 26,680, health 
professions (12.556 to 22,400). and business and management (39.890 
to frl.130). The only field experiencing a decrease in enrollment at 
the master's level is social sciences (from 16,819 in 1975-76 to a pro- 
jected level of 10.400 in 1986-87) . The master s degree recipient stood' 
an 85 percent chance t>f not being underLmployed to the bachelor's 
degree recipient's 76 percent. * 

Al Uie doctoral level increases arc projected in most fields between 
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i 75-7<i and 198(*i^87. N^tS projects an increase oi Sf2.6 percent in 
computer and information sciences (244 to 470). flducation docto- 
rates are expcctetl to increase 50 percent (7J69 to 11,660). Engineer^ 
ing projections show the greatest projected decrease, 11.4 percent 
(from 2,821 to 2,500). 

MetUcal tlegrces nearly doubled Ix'twcon 1»)0-6I and 1975 76 (6,940 
to 15,426), and they are expected xo increase 3 LB percent by 1986^7 
(17,690). Law degrees more than tripled between 196041 and 1975- 
76 (9,429 to 32,2'>5). Small increases are projected to 1986-87 (15.8 
percent or 37,3^0) . While dentistry is projecteil to remain about the 
same through 1985 86, other health professions arc expected to in- 
crease by 42.6 ptrcent, including optometry, chiropractic, podiatry, 
osteopathy and veterinary medicine. There have also been tremei^dous 
increases in the fields of pharmacy and chiropractic health treatment. 
(Frankel, ed. 1978, p. 35). 

The direction of federal research funds is toward the life sciences, 
engineering, and physical sciences. In tlisciph'nary choice tlie medical- 
relfited fields, a priority area for federal research funding, along with 
defense, show the largest gains in student etiroUment at the bacca- 
laureate and doctoral (M.D.) levels. Engineering graduates, in one 
of the fields receiving most federal monies — life sciences and physi- 
cal sciences being the other two — arc expected to practically double 
(48 percent increase) l)etween 1975-76 and 1986-87. The field show- 
ing the mosi precipitous decline is that ol "letters," which is ex- 
pected to show a decrease in number of baccalaureate graduates of 
50 percent by 1986-87. The conclusion that there is a vocational trend 
at the bachelor s level in Ixjih public and private institutions is 
strongly reinforced by these statistical data» and correlates positively 
with federal fundin); patterns based on national manpower needs. 
In what ways arc institutional and program (curriculum) diversity 
being advanced by tfjcsc federal funding patterns? 

Institutional and Program Diversity 

Ffdeial Role in Supporting Institutional Diversity — In 1972, 
James Perkins, writing as cliairman and chief executive officer of the 
International Council (or Educational Development, looked at the 
organizational structure of iiigher e<lucation institutions in terms of 
requirements society imposes on education; namely, (1) protection 
of academic freedom, and (2) the ^ecd for continuous change and 
innovation. Hoi wn\:ydj diat academic freedom as an issue is almost 
nonexistent as one moves Beyond the university and into tfie public 
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sectors of control; regional, national, and international groups as 
sunie that universities are responsible for academic freedom and can 
defend it. So it is the joint efforts of trustees, administration and 
.faculty to safeguard academic freedom. 

In Perkins* view, the idea of innovation and change must come 
from external stimuli because of the forces of inertia within the in- 
stitutions themselves. Ihe academic department reflects consensual 
views and tho« who make the consensus are unlikely to encourage 
anything to upset it once arrived at. Departments are relatively 
impervious to external forces for change: "they have become special- 
ized in their fields of knowledge lo the point where faculty from 
other departments find it very difficult to recommend changes, even 
when rht7 have a vague feeling that changes are in order. Profes* 
sional specialization trequently acts so deep that faculty in one 
specialty are not in the best position to see into the next academic 
channel" (Perkins 1972. p. 910) . Deans, in their role as a buffer be- 
tween administration and faculty, can promote innovation and 
change only by proceeding with extreme caution. (Perkins recom* 
mends rotation of department chairpersons as^ a way to encourage 
the process of innovation.) Finally, college and univenity presidents, 
while they should be in touch with Hew requirements and new ideas, 
often abdicate their academic leadership by spendrng most of their 
lime pursuing fund-raising activities. Perkins concludes that the ex- 
ternal agencies have . much more potential as innovative forces: 
"Private foundations have been vigorous agents for innovation; how- 
ever, their available funds arc getting smaller, since the budgci for 
higher education is increasing faster than the income of foundations. 

. . The effect of these developments will, be to shift the sources of 
innovation from foundations to federal agencies" (Perkins 1972, p. 
11). 

The Fund Jor the Improvement of Postsecondary Education 
(FIPSE) came into existence in 197S to strengthien institutional pro- 
gram diversity and to assist institutions to develop innovative courses, 
programs and structures. Title X of the Higher Education Amend- 
ments of 1980 gives statutory authority to FIPSE, which among other 
'things will provide assistance to: (1) encourage the reform, innovation, 
and improvement of postsecondary education and provide equal edu- 
cational opportunity for'all; (2) li^^to create institutions and pro- 
grains involving nCw' paths to career and professional training, and 
new combinations o[*?icademic and experimental learning; (S) help 
to establish institutions ;nul programs based on the technology of 
communications;' (1) promote changes in the internal structure and 
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operations chat can help clarify an institution's priorities and pur- 
poses; (7) introduce reforms in graduate education and in the struc- 
ture of academic professions; (8) help create new institutions and 
programs (or examining and awarding credentials to individuals aryl 
introduce reforms in current institutional practices to abet this goal. 

Chester Finn (1978) comments thai colleges and universiti^ have 
been the prime benehciaries of FIPSE program funds (or curricular 
and petlagogical innovation, but suggests a danger inherent in the 
process of such categorical grants: 

Catrgorii'al programs differ from general insiiiutional support in sev* 
rral euriuiaU, ihe mosi important being (hat collrgrs and universities 
cannot i ount on the funds. Instead, they must apply for them, agreeing 
in their propoul to do whatever it is that Washington wants done, be 
it teacher training, remedial instruction for disadvantaged students, or 
the development of a new sophomore year humanities curriculum. 
Agency offn iah evaluate these applications, accepting some, denying 
^ome. and negotiaiing changes in othen. Once a grant or contract is 
, approved, fuiid^ m ly flow fpr one year ot i«veral years, but only in 
a few casei. such as the annual land-grant payments, are they regular 
and predicial)lc.* Ihis makes categorical payments a valid and ef- 
fective means of attaining limited objectives, be they the government's 
or the college's. But the programs arc usually complicated and cum- 
bersome to administer, and their proliferation invites increased federal 
regulation of higher education. Moreover, they confer uneven fiscal 
benefits on individual colleges and universities, and these differences 
may be wholly unrelated lo the academic quality, competitive position, 
or economic condition of the recipients. 

•And these arc predictable only l>eca use Congress has consistently re- 
stored them to presidential budget submissions that omitted them. 
Small categorical programs in higher education are frequent targets for 
Office of Management and Budget examiners (Finn 1978, p. 120). 

The 1980 funding level for FIPSE is S13 million. By comparison, 
one program, Comprehensive Assistance to UndergradDate Science 
Education (CAUSE) , a part of the Division of Science Education Re- 
sources Inipruyement (SEKI) of NSF, was funded at $13.3 million in- 
1979. Compareil to FIPSF.. this money was divided among a small 
number: 72 of .S07 proj>oseis. FIPSE rcreived between 1,500 and 2,000 
proposals, of which 350 to 400 were funded (Hendrix 1979). 

FIPSE has just published new program guidelines that include an 
emphasis on curricular development to aid programs that have as 
their goal leartit r cfrtterrdnrss. Thin goal used to* signal programs to 
serve the nontraditional student. Now nontraditional students are 
considered a constant in higher education institution and are no 
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longer being spoken of as a sepataie entity. The curriculum for 
these studeiits takes the form of ex|>erieniial learning (internships, for 
example) tim .are ^n integral part of the college or university cur- 
riculum, iniluding emphases ih*at U^ws on blacks ami women, among 
other minority groups. ( I hcsc programs or courses act to mainstream 
this clientele to prepare the^c students for socioeconomic advance- 
ment, and include curricula with a cross cultural basis, including 
foreign language and a^ea studies.) * 

The new organizing framework for FIPSE program grants is: 
quality programs for all posisecondaiy stuilents (of which nontra- 
diiional students are one segment), the full-time worker .^earner 
(thus, programs anil courses for part-time students) active modes of 
learning (experiential learning), and knowledge and abilities (in- 
cluding scientific literacy, and values and personal development). 
There is also concern for programs that focus on lea^lcrship de- 
velopment for administrators vho must identify and deal ivith ob- 
stacles that stand in the way of "learner<ent«red" innovation, and i 
tacit assumption that the student is the change agent in postsfcondary 
institutions, which the academy should not only recognize biit>accom- 
modate. ITie question arises as to whether at its present fUnding 
level FIPSE can achieve its objective on a large enough scale. 

t'edfral Rolt in Promuting Currinilnr Diversity ~ A (yfther com- 
parison is suggestive of the ilifference between the intent of educa- 
tional r.'forni as niirioretl in federal lundmg support and ai embodied 
in legisl.itive intent. ^ 

The Higher Education Amendments of 1980 show a new Title VI 
focusing on foreign stuilics and language development with a rtum- 
ber of categories under which funds will be made available.* Funding 
for international education m I9(i0 was S815 million and rose to the 
highest Icvil in 1908 at $212 million. 1 he 1978 estim.ued funding is 
$97.4 uiiliion. Fhe .National Center for Eilucation Statistics shoWs 



•Cr.iim ;ind lontrads arc aiitlioii/rd in the following categories: [Ij language 
and ariM ii-nifn and progranM ("for tlip |nir|)05(*s of establishing, equipping! 
and o|)«>raiiin; uiadtiati' ;in(l iiiulfi graduate- (niten aiid piogianis for the leach- 
ing of any iiiode rri foreign Lingiiaite, for iiiilnit tioii in other fields needed to pro- 
vide a full luiderManduig of the areas, regions I'r countricj in which 'such Ian- 
giiage \% ( oninioidy uu-d, for re<;ear( h and traitjing in international $ta*dics, and 
the international a<|>eVts of prnffssi(»nal and other fields of study"); (2) centers 
for.idvanced interiialional studies (3) .strengthening undergraduate programs in 
interiutioiial studies (". . to institutions of- higher education, or conil)inations 
of such institutions, to assist thriu in 'planning, developing and carrying out a 
comprehensive progiain to strenitthcn and improve undergraduate instruction in 
inteuiational studies '^ and pr<iniotinK cultur.d underManding. 
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that the number of stiidents receiving bachelor's and master's degrees 
in foreign language study has dropped steadily since and should 
continue to do so through l9{i(>-87. Unly the doctoral level will show 
a slight increase over 1975-76 levels. This could be interpreted to 
mean that graduate students would l>e the prime l>eneficiaries of 
federal funding in the foreign language area, a further indication of 
the decline of the idea of general education and the place of language 
study in the undergraduate experience, lliis impressioh is reinforced 
by the '^practical ' rationale of the l itle.* 

A recent President s Commission on Foreign Languages and Inter- 
national Studies commented that the number of American students 
*stiid)ing foreign languages has declined so sliarply in the past decade 
that the U.S. has developeil a ' scandalous inrompetencc" in foreign 
languages which is harmful to the conduct of foreign policy (fitrengUt 
Through Wisdom . The propos;d made by the Ck>mmission 

would cost $100' million, and would include an incentive grant to in- 
stitutions in the amoujit of $20 million — $65 a year for each studeni 
enrolled in language courses. I'he President s chief domestic affairs ad 
visor.9Stewart Kisen^tat, said he ex{>ectH the new Department of Edu^ 
cation to "take the recomniciidatiun to heart." Eisenstat said the. 
<-(^mmiHsion proposal %ould ,l>e given ''careful consideraiion in the 
budgetary [process ' (Feinburg 1979, p. A-5). 

The Commission also asked fo^ federal spending for advanced imi^ 
versity* programs in internaiional stn(K.s» both in the U.S. and else- 
where, and recommended that universities restore their foreign lan- 
guage retpiirements for undergraduates, but acknowledged that the 
Governmen; could not tell institutions to do thisi 

It is a fair assumption that some funds fr<)m FIPSE will find their 
way to sup{X)rt cnrrtcYtlar\^ndeavors in the international-education/ 
foreign language area. iV i^' noteworthy ihat the President's Commis- 
sion useii the incentive of federal funding for students taking foreign 
languages as a proil to stimulate tlie initiative of colleges and uni- 
versities, who increasingly h:Hre made decisions to eliminate programs, 
such as^ foreif;n language Study, based on economics (not enough 
stu/lents majoring in the si)bjcct) ra^thcr than educatic>nal premises. 

*Thc C«>HRrrs%* lalionale for ciiipha^i/iiiK this artM is lhat ihr wclUbfing of the 
t'hitrd SiMvs and ii% riii/riis is affot trd by |x>licie5 of other nations; therefore 
ihr U.S. must provide its < iii/riis wiili anosLS to the information that will en- 
able thnn to nuikr inforiiicd jiulgnirnts al>o(it intrmational policies and ac* 
tions. Sn the, pur|)ose of this le^^Tstntion is to .su|)|xirt cdiic^^tional programs that 
\\\\\ iuireasc the avaiLvbility of such nifomiation to stuilruts in the United 
Siuies 

* 
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In summary, ilie abjcnce of an injtituiional point of view in the 
curriiular area leads, incli.tiably. to external turricular influence 
based on xovcrnmental legislation and subsequent funding patterns 
in support of that legislation. 
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This sillily has examined the effects of federal action on the cur-- 
riinlutii in iiistttiitions of higher eilucation in the United States, It 
Hal suggiNteil that federal influence in the United States has taken 
two forms: (I) overt action in the form of legislation, which has in- 
trnsitied in the higher educatiqn aren? since the 1950'$; and (2) regu- 
Iaiions instiiiitcd ^to* superintend the spending of public money in 
ine interests of governmental accountability, which also has intruded 
on curricular decisions at cplleges and univenities. 

An examinaiion of federal funding patterns showed that the di- 
rection of feileral spending has supported the vocatiinal/practical 
ends of educiiion, associated with public higher education since the 
Morrill Act oi 1802, by the formation and encouragement of new 
types of institutions, and by legislation that has supplemented vo- 
catitinal/technical programs at these institutions. Such legislation in- 
cludes scientific research fcr> national defense (both basic and applied) 
and for civilian pur|x)se5. especially in the public health field; and the 
|:ursuit of an cqualitarian social system using student financiaP assist-, 
ance to foster socioeconomic well-being of educationally disenfran- 
cSiisecj citizens. 

General ObsenuUions 

Because l)oth public and private institutions are susceptible to ex- 
ternal infiui iices< caused by financial dependency on governmental and 
corixMate support, as well as tack of a coherent institutional curricu- 
lum, especially at the undergraduate level, tne federal government has 
in essential ways exerted a disproportionate influence on and defined 
the nature of the higher education enterprise. This is true even though 
the fcileral ^overniiient funds at levels well below, that of the state 
governnunts. lo an iiu leasing degveeljt is the federal government, 
through its agencies, that acts to stimulate curricular innovation and 
bring new types of programs into being, as well as suggest Heeded 
curricular emphases by legislation in the public interest. 

A study (lone by Richard Johnson (1978, . p. 51) for Change Maga^ 
zinr showed that most postsecondary institutions — the exception 
bein^ comiminity colleges — look upon small elite liberal arts colleges 
as (he primary innovators. It is especially significant thai.4Qlinson's 



study ihowcti in«itution« that receive rcnarch funds and that have 
high stiident aid enroJIment are least likely tf be labelled innovative. 
Ihus. the very iii«itmion; that iieet» to taie the Wt initiative in 
curricular innovation are viewed by themselves as the most con- N • 
servacive. 

< Governmental inHiicme in the Jnited States has been in the in, 
tere»t of satisfying stxial and jwliiical prerogatives, and wiih the 
politici/ation of die liiglier etiiuation community, satisfying such 
prerogatives tiirough nirricuhim is all the more likely. Gibson (1972. 
p. 29) maintains that universities have capitulated to naiiona. 
special interest grbnps and that higher education itself has become , 
one of these groups, competing with other sectors for public money. 
A l(X)k Ut the budget of the federal government for higher education 
and\he way it is distributed among the departments and bureauracie. ^ 
of the government shows thqse entities themselves are special interest 
groups — t'lus nece%#ifating centralization to promote efficiency and 
eitectiveness of funding efforts. 

It was pointetl c..' 'hat the reason for the splintering of institutional 
identity can be found ih the dethronement of the "idea" of the uni- 
versity set aj)art from society, wjiich somehow establishes a curricular 
coherence that uliimately is in the best interest of society (as with the 
curriculum defendal by the Yale Report). Society here is. by defini- 
tion. puriwscless and institutions of Iiigher edu^ion are the agents 
of purpose. 

This dethronement is captured in Clark Kerr's idea of the con- 
temporary American university being a "muliiversity"; thus, the unity 
of the university derives not from its function but from its administra- 
tion. It van develop only to tiie extent tiiai it can "respond to varying 
denwnds. accept the coexistence of basic and applied research, train 
jxientists and high-level professionals (as Veil as middle-level tech- ' 
nitians) . and combine t^achinj; and research" (louraine 1974, p. 
25()) . The plentiful and often ronflicting areas that constitute the new 
multiversity are not to be rcconciletl liui coordinated. Thus, the role 
of the administrator supercede? that of dean and faculty in maintain . 
ing institutional stability, accountability to the public, and institu- 
tional compliance with national goal statements for education, and the 
president takes on the role of corporate executive. 

This vic>^ means that there can be no essential definition of pur-^ 
|x>se honi within' the university. As Tourainc (1974. pp. 125-127) ol> 
serves, the university then becomes subject to political (external) ^ • 
definitions bf purpose, making the academy and its programs subject 
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CO shifts in federal fiiiuling priorities, whicii are often unpredictable 
and at odd^ witli institutional objectives — if tliey have been articu- 
lated. 

There are some constants to fetleral (iirtdinK priorities. There has ^ 
always lieen an iniplicii liiul explicit vocational thrust to federal Igg- 
illation, llie production of engineers, agricultural experts, doctors, 
^and scientists, and tlie coi responding undergradiiaie curriculum to 
prepare these future prolcssionals, has always Iktu encouraged by 
fetleral aJ^wcll as cor|X)rate- money. Even student aid to the disad* 
vintagetl and middle iiuonie vK>pulaiion is given in ex|iectation that 
ilicse stmlents will become «luctivc meml>ers of the labor force, or 
upwardly mobile, i)Ot that they will l>e educated accdVding to an in- • 
^stitution's outecm^ statement. Heiicc, the most telling result of federal ' 
influence on the college and university curriculum has l>een tile ero- 
sion of the liberal arts idea and the proftssionali^ation uf the under- 
graduate curriculum. 

But curricular displacement away f?om humanistic g<>tt!s can also be 
understood as thc^failure of the instiiu:ions themselves to develop 
goal.statemcnts and implement ciirricuhn^reforms totally apart from 
federal legislativci piiorities and funding. This can he interpreted as 
much as a failure of institutional will as a lack of insiituiional re- 
sources. ' . 

It is often assorted that the federal government cannot, and at the 
very least, should not orchestrate cunicular reform. Since institutions 
of higher ^ucation have not talten the initiative, the federal govern- 
ment uridoubtedly will continue to supply direction by fiat. 

Daniere (107S, p. 151) comments that the major challenge for post- 
secondary education in America concerns the ''establishment of new 
curricular and career structures in higher .education, 'structures iJ^at 
will respimd more fle:iibly to the changing needs of the lab^pr market 
and to the changing aspirations of students." Vet flexibility has not 
seemed lo be the response ol cither the government or the institutions 
in the main arena of postsecondary institutions. The mo\ement has 
been toward more control in the interests of conserving scarce financial 
resources. 

George Kaplan . (1978. p. 87) suggests that the Carter Administra- 
tion and Congress need to create a ''balance of respect and authority 
thai a tional federal policymakin;( system dictates '; and loolis to die 
new Departmertt of Educaiion^^o bring '*|x?rmanent order Out of to- I 
day's *adhocracy.' ' 

Hamilton and Laufer (1975. p. 45) look to long-range institutional 
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pbiiiuuK in ronrcrt with longnmgc fwlcral and state planning for 
change to prov-Ue the stability ncedcil to reach "awribetl goals." 

What are processes to ensure a stalde and informed governmental 
commitment in ihe Ikm interests of United States jwstsecondary in- 
stitutions? . 

^Recommendatum 

It is rcrommenc'»tl that; • . . 

• There is need for the development of policy iftitiativcs on thp part 
of the federal government that take into account their |>otentiaI and 
aftual impact on college ami university curricula. 

• The federal government should think through the implications of 
federal regulations for ^he curriculum in concert with representatives 
from the higher eihuatiou community to a greater extent than has 
been the case before these regulauons arc implemented. 

• Institutions of highcr.education should evaluate the Influence of 
federal fundiiij; on their rurricul.i especially at the undergraduate 
levej, to determine if and how institimonal goals arc being served. 

• Colleges and universities should /ake the initiative to articulate 
m«.re forcefully their ideas about the purposes of education in a 
democracy through their lobbyists and seek funds that support cur- 
ricula to reali/c these purposes. ^ 

• Institutions of liigher education sliould evaluate whether they are 
relying too hiavilv on federal initiatives to define their educational 
mission. « 

• Instiiutions and the federal government should ponder whether 
serving the public purposes of education by encouraging curricula 
that will produce n<;tded man|)owcr. does at the same time support 
the national goal of a well-educated ciri/enry capable of making de- , 
cisions in the best interests of" themselves and society, 
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